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THE MORAL ASPECTS OF THE REFERENDUM. 


Our subject is the Moral Aspects of the Referendum, and 
in treating it I shall endeavor first of all to state what the Ref- 
erendum is, separating it as far as possible from any super- 
fluous connotations of sentiment or prejudice; and then pro- 
ceed to consider its moral aspects from three points of view; 
the point of view of the causes which have brought it into ex- 
istence, the point of view of its effects, and that of its general 
ethical significance. 

In the first place then and prior to all discussion, it should 
be borne in mind that the “Modern Referendum,” which is 
based upon the idea of popular sovereignty, is not proposed as 
a substitute for the Representative System but as a modifica- 
tion or corrective of it. And this seems a necessary thing to 
say because the Referendum is so often opprobriously described 
by partisan opponents as rule by town meeting or as the prac- 
tical elimination of representative government. But even so 
extreme and visionary a sentimentalist as Rousseau expressly 
declares in his “Contrat Social’ that large and populous coun- 
tries cannot be ruled by town meeting, and frankly admits, 
morevvcr, the necessity of representatives. And when we come 
furthermore to matter of fact we learn that the Modern Refer- 
endum, whether in its optional or obligatory form, means 
nothing more than an appeal, on certain matters of constitu- 
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tional or statute law as the case may be, from the duly author- 
ized legislative representatives to the whole body of constitu- 
ents who elected them. It does not contemplate the elimina- 
tion of the Representative System, it rather implies its exist- 
ence both as antecedent and associate; for although, upon a suf- 
ficiently insistent popular demand the Referendum can, in cer- 
tain places and under certain circumstances, be taken with or 
without the consent of the Legislature, this is due not to any- 
thing in the nature of the Referendum itself but to another 
device of popular government called the Initiative. The ac- 
tion of the Referendum pure and simple is but the ratification 
or rejection by a majority vote of laws or measures framed 
elsewhere by representatives in convention or legislature as- 
sembled. 

It should also be remembered that the Modern Referendum 
is not a political instrument of exclusively foreign manufac- 
ture—Australian or Swiss—but is also a home product. The 
Cantons of Switzerland did not begin to submit constitutions 
to the suffrages of the people before the year 1830, and the 
custom did not become universal among them until the Federal 
Constitution of 1848 made it obligatory; whereas the General 
Court of Massachusetts so long ago as 1778 submitted to popu- 
lar vote a constitution which was rejected and two years later 
one that is in force to-day. Likewise in New Hampshire a 
constitution, which was referred to the electors in 1779 and 
which was repudiated by them, was followed by another in 
1788 which was accepted. Since that time the application of 
the Referendum to State constitutions has become almost uni- 
versal in our land. In discussing the Referendum, therefore, 
we are not dealing with a foreign institution alone but with one 
that is of domestic origin as well. 

Then again it should not be forgotten that the Referendum 
is not applicable to all laws even in Switzerland itself. It is 
indeed obligatory within the Confederation for all amendments 
to the Constitution, but in its optional form the Constitution 
requires that federal laws shall be submitted for adoption or 
rejection by the people only upon demand of thirty thousand 
active citizens or eight Cantons. It also goes on to say that, 
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under these circumstances, the Referendum is to be applied to 
all federal decrees that are of general application (portee gen- 
eral) and which have not the character of urgency. Just what 
a law or vote vf general application really is the Constitution 
nowhere defines, but M. Droz, a former president of the Con- 
federation, writes in his “Etudes” that, it was solemnly under- 
stood and with common accord, at the time of the revision of 
the Federal Constitution, that the annual budget and inter- 
national treaties should not fall within the scope of the Refer- 
endum. Likewise the Constitution of South Dakota, one of 
our own Referendum States, after requiring “that any laws 
which the Legislature may have enacted shall be submitted to 
a vote of the electors of the State before going into effect” 
takes pains to add “except such laws as may be necessary for 
the immediate preservation of the public peace, health or safety, 
support of the State government and its existing public institu- 
tions.” It is to be noted then that both by practice and by con- 
stitutional provision the application of the Referendum has its 
limits. 

Finally, the fact should be emphasized that the Referendum 
is not a radical or destructive instrument but one that is essen- 
tially conservative. It may obstruct beneficent legislation as 
well as that which is pernicious, but here its power ends. In 
other words its action is purely negative. It simply pro- 
nounces yes or no upon any proposed measure of legislation 
which is submitted to its vote. If it says “yes” the will of the 
legislature is carried into effect and becomes a law. If it says 
“no” the status quo is maintained in its integrity; all things 
remain as before. The Referendum is therefore conservative 
in character and does away with nothing that exists. 

It is to be noticed, however, and this is most important, that 
in the Referendum vote the people take a direct although 
limited share in legislation. They do not indeed formulate the 
law, neither do they debate it except in their public meetings, 
homes or clubs, but they render through the ballot an ultimate 
judgment upon it. Under a purely representative system the 
people delegate the law-making power to their representatives 
in Congress or Parliament assembled and it is these represen- 
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tatives alone who exercise the power and evolve the law; 
whereas the Referendum, on the other hand, gives the people, 
under certain conditions, the right of veto. Law is not Law in 
other words, wherever the Referendum is legally applicable, 
until the people ratify it. Hence the Referendum so far as it 
goes is direct popular participation in the making of the law. 

Such being the essential nature of the modern Referendum 
it becomes our present duty to discuss it in some of its more 
important moral aspects. 

And first of all what is its ethical aspect when regarded from 
the point of view of the causes which have led up to it? What 
are these causes? Undoubtedly the chief cause is the mani- 
fests defects and corruptions of representative government; 
but back of this relatively proximate cause is the fixed convic- 
tion upon the part of the advocates of the Referendum of the 
sovereignty of the people and of their right to legislate and 
rule: the firm assurance, to which as Mr. Bryce says, “all civ- 
ilized nations have come back,” that the ultimate source of law 
and power resides in the will of the community. It is from 
the people that the great body of the common law has issued 
and it is to the people again that we must go for the ultimate 
arbitration of dispute and the closure of debate. It was the 
people who legislated in the Comitia of ancient Rome, the Folk- 
moot of the English and the Landesgemeinden of the Swiss; 
and wherever they have delegated this sovereign legislative au- 
thority of theirs to others, both tyranny and corruption have 
ensued. Such have been the consequences under the Repre- 
sentative System as well as under the prior dominion of kings 
and emperors; and therefore, it is urged, the people should 
claim and exercise their sovereign right to make the law. It is 
not for the good of the community that the sovereignty of the 
people should be merely nominal or rest in abeyance. It 
should be actively employed and make itself felt in the legisla- 
tion of the land. Such is the fundamental ground on which is 
based the plea for a direct participation upon the part of the 
people in legislative acts. 

But by far the most potent cause is that which has furnished 
the practical occasion for this fresh declaration of the doctrine 
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of popular sovereignty, viz. : the defects and corruptions of rep- 
resentative government. It is admitted on all sides that the 
system of representation as at present constituted does not 
represent the people at large; for while some classes are repre- 
sented to an extent out of all proportion to their lawful needs 
and actual numbers, other classes such as the trades and labor- 
ers and artisans are hardly represented at all. It is said of 
course, that in the United States at least, every man has a 
vote: but it should be remembered that a vote does not by any 
means secure representation, whereas a wealthy merchant may 
obtain the legislation he desires without ever giving himself 
the trouble of going to the polls. 

Quite as glaring, too, as the defects of the Representative 
System and even more menacing to the public good is the cor- 
ruption which is rife in almost every representative body as 
well as the ignorance and low moral tone of many of the rep- 
resentatives. It was expected when the Representative System 
was inaugurated that it would be a matter of pride as well as of 
interest with the community to elect its very best men as its 
spokesmen and leaders. Such an expectation, as we all well 
know, has not been realized. Our State Legislatures in particu- 
lar seem to be the greatest disappointment of all in this respect, 
for it is there that the malign personality of the Boss holds 
sway and, with the money of wealthy individuals or corpora- 
tions in his pockets, makes and unmakes laws at will. 

The evils of the Representative System are therefore great 
and grievous. Manifold also are the temptations to which 
the representative by virtue of his position is exposed. Unlaw- 
ful usurpation of power individually or in committee, the il- 
legal exertion of administrative pressure for personal or party 
ends and the demoralizing opportunity to obtain the prize of 
illegitimate riches, have all combined to impair or debauch the 
character of many representatives. Great political principles 
are forgotten or repudiated in the busy game of trafficking in 
spoils of office, whereas in the mad pursuit of partisan or pri- 
vate aims the people’s good and the people’s cause are for the 
most part abandoned. 

In such a case it is no wonder that the Representative System 
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has lost its prestige with large numbers of persons and that 
many of them should have begun to cast about for some more 
adequate and honest means of achieving the ends of justice and 
of expressing the popular will. The Referendum is one of the 
most widely advocated of these means; and it is the ineffective- 
ness and corruption of representative governments which have 
in large part produced the desire to give it a trial. “Distrust 
of the representative and the delegate—or the middlemen of 
politics as the advocates of the Referendum prefer to call them 
—seems to be at the bottom of the present movement,” says a 
correspondent of the Evening Post in speaking of the Refer- 
endum agitation in the West. And what is happening in this 
country is also happening elsewhere. ‘Wherever in Europe, 
west of the German Empire,” writes Oberholtzer, “representa- 
tive government has already established itself the next step 
seems to be the Referendum as a corrective of evils which have 
developed in the Representative System.” “If good legisla- 
tures are unattainable,” adds Mr. Bryce,“ . . . then the 
system of direct popular action may be justified as a salutary 
effort of the forces which make for good government, open- 
ing for themselves a new channel.” Thus it is that the evils 
of the Representative System have evoked over a wide area the 
demand for the Referendum. 

One other cause which has contributed to the rise and 
spread of the Referendum doctrine deserves to be mentioned. 
It is its earnest advocacy by a small minority of high-minded 
men who have at heart the political education of the people. 
“The sovereign must be educated! The sovereign must be 
educated !”” reiterates M. Numa Droz more than once in his 
invaluable Political Studies. ‘The deputies of the people 
should resign themselves,” continues the former Presi- 
dent of the Swiss Confederation, “to be no more than 
Counselors and should devote themselves to their political edu- 
cation.” “Never defy the people,” says M. Herr, another 
prominent Swiss, “go to them on the contrary with trustful- 
ness, discuss with them, take account of their objections and 
antipathies, seek to conquer them by the sole force of persua- 
sion and you will see that it is easier and better to govern with 
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the people than with the parliamentary groups.” “Democra- 
cies do not admit that legislatures such as we see them are the 
last thing they have to try,” wrote the late Mr. Godkin. 

“There are signs of a strong disposition, which the Swiss 
have done much to stimulate, to try the Referendum. 
Inasmuch as all important matters devised by the Convention 
are submitted to the people with eminent success there is 
no reason why all grave measures of ordinary legislation 
should not be submitted also.” 

Such then are three prominent causes which have led to the 
advocacy of the Referendum and its introduction into many 
places; and they present the Referendum in a threefold ethical 
aspect : the aspect of a measure to make the sovereignty of the 
people morally effective, the aspect of a measure which is to 
mitigate the evils of the present system of representative gov- 
ernment, and the aspect of a measure which shall afford the 
electors of a country an opportunity for education in the judg- 
ments and activities of political justice. 

Turn now to the ethical aspects of the Referendum when re- 
garded from the standpoint of its effects. What these effects 
are may best be gathered from the political experience of the 
Swiss since it is only among them that the Referendum, as ap- 
plied to ordinary statute law, has been in operation for a suffi- 
cient length of time to produce unmistakable consequences ; 
consequences from which any legitimate inductions may be 
drawn. As one would naturally expect the results have been 
both favorable and unfavorable. Let us glance first at the un- 
favorable effects as well as those failures of the Referendum 
to induce the good results that were expected of it. 

In the first place, it may be said that it has been a matter of 
keen regret to many of the more ardent believers in the Refer- 
endum that it has failed to excite that widespread interest in 
political matters which was hoped, if not expected of it. In 
Berne, for example, to quote Mr. Lowell, a majority of the 
citizens have taken part only in thirteen out of the ninety-seven 
referenda, and up to 1888 one law alone received the affirma- 
tive votes of half the qualified voters in the Canton. Even at 
national referenda, which excite a greater interest, the average 
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proportion of the voters in the Confederation who go to the 
polls is less than sixty per cent., and no law has ever been rati- 
fied by a majority of the qualified voters. Thus the apathy or 
indifference of almost one-half of the sovereign people to its 
royal right to legislate has been one of the disappointments 
of the referendum experiment; although it should in all fair- 
ness be said on the other side that to have evoked the interest of 
more than fifty per cent. of the community in purely legislative 
measures is no mean achievement in the direction of political 
education. 

Then again, there can be no doubt that the Referendum has 
acted in many cases as an obstruction to progressive legisla- 
tion. In Zurich, for example, a law proposed by the legisla- 
ture which gave the daughters the same inheritance as sons 
in the parental estates was vetoed by a large majority; while 
many measures looking towards the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the working man, the protection of female labor in the 
factories and the increase of the amount of education required 
in the public schools have suffered a like fate. In palliation of 
this seemingly inexplicable action upon the part of the people, 
and especially the workingmen among them, it should be 
added, however, that many of these legislative proposals which 
were at first rejected have subsequently been passed into law, 
and that the delay in the enactment of the law has effected a bet- 
ter understanding as well as a heartier endorsement of it in the 
end. In other words when the law was at last placed upon the 
statute book it had become the expression of a convinced and 
enlightened public opinion rather than the voice or conviction 
of a few trained experts and reformers. 

It has also been alleged against the Referendum device that 
it has weakened the sense of political responsibility among the 
Representatives themselves, and that they devote less consci- 
entious care to the study and elaboration of legislative meas- 
ures which they know must be submitted to the people than 
they would if the results of their labors were final and beyond 
appeal. In reply to this, M. Droz admits that there is nothing 
perfect under the sun and that no political instrument can be 
devised which shall compel from every man the full discharge 
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of his responsibilities to the State. On the whole, however, 
while admitting that the charge is not without foundation in a 
few scattered cases, he denies that the effect of the Referendum 
has been to weaken the character of the Representative. 

What he does admit, however, as an unfortunate effect of 
the Referendum is its tendency to develop politicians of a 
purely negative type of mind—the “Neinsager” as he calls 
them—‘“men who have at their head those misunderstood gen- 
iuses who only dream of sowing broadcast the discontent of 
their own hearts.” That the Referendum has been used as a 
basis of demagogy M. Droz also concedes; and yet, in spite of 
everything that may be urged against it, it is a noteworthy 
fact that no party in Switzerland to-day would vote to give it 
up: not the Radicals because they regard the Referendum as a 
necessary feature of true Democracy: not the Conservatives 
because they believe it to be a salutary check to hasty and revo- 
lutionary legislation. 

And this brings us to the good effects which may be fairly 
attributed to the action of the Referendum. Above everything 
else it has ameliorated the evil effects of party spirit and has 
assisted to a great extent in maintaining the integrity of the 
parties themselves. Undoubtedly the Referendum is not the 
only cause which has contributed to these results, and yet it 
can easily be seen that an instrument which gives the people 
the right to vote on each proposed bit of legislation must of ne- 
cessity diminish the significance of party programmes and 
soften the asperities of party strife. The people may elect a 
representative and then reject any legislative proposal of his 
which is not to their liking. As a matter of fact they have 
done this ever and over again and the remarkable spectacle is 
herewith presented of a people retaining in public office men 
of whose political measures or opinions they not infrequently 
disapprove. The State, they say should not be deprived of the 
services of a valuable servant because he and his constituents 
are not agreed upon every point. Hence the Referendum has 
contributed on all hands to independence of judgment and in- 
tellectual honesty. Legislators are not deterred from express- 
ing their real convictions through fear of losing office, and the 
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people are helped to that independent attitude of mind which 
the exigencies of strong party feeling are sure to weaken if 
not altogether to destroy. 

Then, too, the Referendum has served to keep men mindful 
of principles and to enhance the importance of measures rather 
than of men. In countries where party spirit runs high the po- 
litical leaders are apt to enjoy the blind devotion of their fol- 
lowers as well as the equally blind distrust or hatred of the 
rank and file of their opponents. Principles are forgotten in per- 
sonal admirations or dislikes. “I wonder what that damned ras- 
cal Gladstone is about now,” said a Tory squire once in my hear- 
‘ing as he unfolded the morning Times in the smoking room 
of a London hotel. For such a “good old Tory,” as he is pro- 
verbially styled in England, hatred of the Liberal leader is of 
the very fibre of his party allegiance. And yet, however, he 
may commend himself to his political brethren by such ingen- 
uous expressions of enmity towards the common foe, his state 
of mind can hardly be looked upon as one which is favorable 
to a dispassionate consideration of important public questions. 
So blind is it, in fact, to the real nature of such questions that 
it is able to revile and repudiate a Gladstonian Reform Bill at 
one session of Parliament and then, without the slightest sus- 
picion of intellectual stultification, accept an almost identical 
measure from the hands of Disraeli at the next. So it is that in 
partisan politics the figure of the leader bulks big in the pub- 
lic view, and in the heat of the enthusiasm or hostility which he 
excites his measures are as unthinkingly supported as op- 
posed. 

In Switzerland on the other hand, “there may almost be said 
to be no party leaders,” says Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell. In 
Switzerland, too, there are, for the nomination of candidates, 
no such national conventions as grace and illuminate our fa- 
vored land—no conventions where the delegates feel them- 
selves at liberty to renounce all rational functions in the de- 
corous pastime of screaming themselves into a fool frenzy for a 
name. On the contrary, it is the measure that is emphasized in 
Switzerland rather than the man, and it is good government 
rather than party victory on which the great majority of the 
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electors are seriously bent. Parties indeed exist, but they may 
for the most part be characterized as associations of individuals 
who hold certain political principles in common rather than as 
rival organizations who struggle for the mastery or scramble 
for the spoils. In the production of this most enviable result 
the Referendum, because of the prominence it gives to meas- 
ures and because of the opportunity it constantly affords for 
considering them and acting upon them, may be said to have 
had no inconsiderable share. It has helped to enlighten public 
opinion, has kept the representative and his constituents in 
closer touch than is possible under the purely representative 
system, and has led to the enactment of laws which, even if 
they do sometimes fail in realizing the perfection desired by 
the specialist, honestly express the will of the community. 
And such laws, despite their theoretic delinquencies, are the 
most effective ones after all; for they are, because of the back- 
ing of the people, sure of execution and, in the light of the de- 
fects which they. may subsequently reveal, they are also cer- 
tain of amendment. 

Besides all this the Referendum acts, according to the com- 
petent testimony of M. Droz, as a valuable safety-valve. If 
trouble arises through the unpopular triumph of some parlia- 
mentary group the Referendum removes it. It serves to dis- 
engage the political atmosphere of the electricity with which 
for the moment it happens to be charged. By giving the people 
the last word it takes the sting out of parliamentary defeat and 
affords the minority a chance of explaining and defending its 
position before the public at large. If it is the people on the 
other hand who are discontented the Referendum presents them 
with an opportunity of expressing their displeasure at the way 
in which their affairs have been conducted and of rejecting 
the measures that are not to their taste. The deputies, for their 
part, take due note of the condition of the public mind and 
place their legislative proposals once more upon the stocks 
for revision or amendment. Thus nothing in the Confedera- 
tion is compromised, dangerous explosions which often result 
in revolutions are avoided and the peace of the land is preserved 
and strengthened. 
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On the whole, then, and to sum up, it may be said with posi- 
tive assurance that the Referendum in Switzerland, despite its 
manifest shortcomings and defects, has been a marked success. 
It is true that it has not realized the roseate anticipations of its 
more ardent advocates, but neither has it justified the gloomy 
forebodings of its bitterer opponents. In the main, however, 
it has accomplished the result for which it was orginally intro- 
duced. It has contributed to the enlightenment of public opin- 
ion and helped it to express itself; it has promoted intellectual 
integrity among both representatives and people and encour- 
aged a better understanding between them; to the surprise of 
Radical and Catholics alike it has been conservative in its ef- 
fects instead of revolutionary ; and above everything else it has 
furthered the spread and maintenance of peace and justice. 
With such results as these to be in part set down to its credit 
the Referendum cannot but present a favorable aspect to the 
moral eye. Judged by its fruits it has done but comparatively 
little harm and aided in the achievement of much undoubted 
good. 

It does not follow, however, as many authorities unite in 
reminding us, that because of its successes in Switzerland the 
Referendum in its Swiss form could be introduced with advan- 
tage into other countries. In social environments which were 
unprepared for it by usage and tradition it would no doubt 
produce more harm than good, while in the hands of a strongly 
partisan community it would be almost sure to be an instru- 
ment of evil. Neither is it true, on the other hand, that be- 
cause of its success in Switzerland the Referendum can be 
fairly regarded as the only or even the chief means to be em- 
ployed in correcting the evils of the Representative System. 
Large numbers of people, particularly in the Western States 
of our own Union, seem to have become possessed of the idea 
that if the Referendum and Initiative be but universally 
adopted and the people obtain the right of legislating for them- 
selves the chief political evils of the day will be removed. But 
such a conclusion is far from being justified by the facts. Not 
only is the Referendum, even in Switzerland itself, an imper- 
fect and fallible expedient, but something more than a mere 
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yes-and-no vote upon proposed legislation is required if the 
ends of political justice are to be subserved. M. Charles Be- 
noist, for example, has proposed, as a means of meeting the 
present crisis, a more thorough and comprehensive organiza- 
tion of the national life. It is in short a juster and more ade- 
quate system of representation on which he rests his hope of 
political progress and security. Now that there is a crying 
need for the reorganization of the Representative System 
upon some fairer principle than the one in vogue at present 
there can be no smallest doubt. Certain sections of the com- 
munity are unduly represented in House or Parliament while 
others fail almost altogether of any representation at all. But 
this is a problem the Referendum does not touch and cannot 
solve. Too much must not, therefore, be asked or expected 
of the Referendum. Not only have we no right to presume 
that because of its good results in one country it will be equally 
beneficial elsewhere, but we are also without warrant for the 
assumption that it is above all others the one thing needed to 
make our legislation what it ought to be. 

We are not at present concerned with the expediency or in- 
expediency of introducing into this or any other country the 
Swiss form of Referendum. Neither are we primarily con- 
cerned with its political efficacy anywhere, but with its moral 
significance. The Referendum, or a measure for affording the 
people direct participation in the making of the law, has ap- 
peared in our modern world. In its more extreme form of ap- 
plication to the ordinary statute law it has operated success- 
fully for a few brief decades and within the limits of a very 
small land. What then is the ethical significance of this politi- 
cal phenomenon? What is its moral meaning? Such is the 
ultimate question whose answer forms the conclusion of our 
present task. 

And in beginning this answer it is to be noticed at once that 
the ethical significance of the Referendum is not to be measured 
by the sum of its small successes or by the size of the area 
within which it has been worked. It is universally admitted 
that Nazareth has had an ethical significance for the human 
race wholly out of proportion to its physical bulk or civic im- 
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portance. The same may be affirmed of the Referendum. In 
itself it is but an imperfect measure whose span of life has 
been short and whose sphere of operation small; but young as 
it is and few as have been its activities it is the sign or symp- 
tom of a momentous movement which both outgoes and 
dwarfs its own more modest proportions. And this movement, 
what is it? It is composed of those great spiritual forces which 
make for self-government, political justice and moral pro- 
gress; the forces which are opening up into the consciousness 
of the sacredness of human life and its right to a political edu- 
cation: the consciousness of the responsibility of citizenship 
and its need of a juster judgment and more active participa- 
tion in civic functions: the consciousness that as are the people 
so is the State, and hence that law and justice are not matters 
of moment to rulers and legislators alone but to the whole po- 
litical body: the consciousness that law and justice are of the 
very essence of the spiritual life and that they issue in the last 
resort, not from the thunderous summit of some Sinai or from 
the lips of some favored lawgiver, but from the very depths 
of that common moral nature which is the possession and pre- 
rogative of man: the consciousness that if law and justice are 
ever to prevail and society redeem its moral promise, it can 
never be through the evolution of a few gifted experts alone 
but by the development of that common intelligence and con- 
science in which all people share. Of this great movement the 
Referendum is significantly symptomatic and its ethical im- 
portance subsists in the fact that it calls our attention to it. It 
brings our thoughts back to the people and insists upon the 
need of their political education. It is not enough that the peo- 
ple shall be governed and taught to obey. It is not enough 
that they be permitted to elect their own representatives who 
shall in all political matters act for them and in their stead. 
The political education of the people demands that they shall 
function themselves and take an active part in the construction 
of that great home of justice in which they and their de- 
scendants are to dwell. 

There is much indeed that they must delegate to others, but 
there are certain functions they dare not renounce, just as there 
are certain moral impulses they dare not permit to perish. In 
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the interest of social progress I may delegate to my tailor the 
task of making my clothes and to my shoemaker the problem 
of fitting my stubborn foot. I consent to let the tailor and 
the shoemaker within me die in order that the statesman or the 
clergyman may live. And this I may do without impairing my 
effectiveness as a citizen or my character as a man. But there 
are also functions I cannot resign to others except at the cost 
of moral degeneration or enfeeblement. I dare not entrust my 
conscience to the keeping of the priest nor delegate my sense 
of justice to a representative. I dare not delegate to others my 
interest in the public weal or my responsibility as citizen to 
State and native land. All men are not born physicists or 
poets but all men are by nature, as Aristotle reminded us cen- 
turies ago, political animals. Law is not primarily a command 
impressed upon mankind from without, but a principle inher- 
ent in the very structure of the mind ; and government plays an 
important role among the anarchies and tumults of the personal 
spirit as well as among the dissensions and disturbances of so- 
cial groups. While, therefore, I may renounce my dreams of 
poesy or science without impairing character or manhood, I 
cannot delegate away my natural political functions without 
an injury to both. They are part and parcel of my very being 
and to grant a commission to others to discharge them in my 
stead is to become a slave or a recluse. 

The more specific duties of certain political offices I must 
indeed assign to my more competent fellows; for not every 
man is called to be a policeman or a President any more than 
he is born to be a physicist or a poet. As a citizen of the 
State therefore I may assist in the delegation of official func- 
tions to my more highly gifted neighbors: the public acts of 
government I may in company with others require of the few. 
The official embodiment and expression of the common political 
life may then be entrusted to the delegates but not the life itself, 
for that life is the common birthright of us all. When there- 
fore I have cast my vote for the required number of delegates, 
I have no right to bury myself in the bosom of my family or the 
details of my business and say to myself that now the polling 
is over it is the delegate’s business to look after the State. The 
life of the State is every man’s business because every man is 
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by nature a political being of whom, to be a man, a political 
life is required. That life, in the interests of the individual 
and State alike, demands development ; its experience needs to 
be enriched, its judgment matured, its convictions ripened, 
its moral fibre strengthened, its activities increased. Its vigi- 
lance dares not be relaxed for a moment, for in that moment 
the public treasury is impoverished and the liberties of the 
people are curtailed or lost. The delegate is therefore a neces- 
sary feature of political government, but because he has ever 
been tempted to play the tyrant or the robber, he needs to be 
forever reminded of his responsibility to an intelligent and 
high minded people whose political life it is his duty to develop, 
not destroy. While therefore it is true that no man can do 
everything, it is equally true that there are certain common 
political duties which are required of us all, and which no one 
can forego without a personal injury to himself and a detri- 
ment to the nation at large. Hence it is that the political edu- 
cation of the people is essential to the welfare both of the indi- 
vidual and the State, and the Referendum is of great ethical 
significance in that it reminds us of it. 

Furthermore it must be said that as the delegate or represen- 
tative is an essential feature of the modern State, so is it also 
essential to her stability and health that the best and fittest of 
her citizens be chosen to fulfill her governmental duties. All 
men are not endowed with equal talents and abilities, while 
some are peculiarly qualified by technical knowledge and ex- 
perience to occupy specific posts. It is also for the advantage 
of the whole body politic that these posts be theirs. In other 
words, in the highly differentiated structure of the modern 
State the services of the trained expert are urgently required. 

Now it has been argued as against the Referendum that it 
would do away with the expert or the specialist. It has been said 
“this is the age of specialists and expert witnesses. The Refer- 
endum idea rests on the theory that all men are specialists in 
everything.” In reply to this it may be flatly affirmed that the 
Referendum idea rests on nothing of the kind, but on the 
theory of the sovereignty of the people, and that its aim is not 
the silly and futile one of trying to turn all men into special- 
ists but an effort, more or less rational as the’ case may be, to 
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effect the codperation of the people with the specialist in the 
making of the law. Such a cooperation of the expert and the 
people is already to be found in the well-known institution of 
trial by jury; and just as the judge and the lawyers on the one 
hand and the jurymen on the other are expected to work togeth- 
er to the intent that justice may be done, so the Referendum 
contemplates the cooperation of constituents and representatives 
in legislative acts. Not then to abolish the well recognized differ- 
ences in human ability nor to dispense with the inestimable ser- 
vices of the specialist is the Referendum proposed, but as a 
means of bringing both specialist and layman together for the 
promotion of social justice and the extension of political educa- 
tion. The people need the guidance and enlightenment which 
the knowledge of the experts can bestow, and the experts in their 
turn need to have their more highly technical wisdom cor- 
rected or modified by the oftentimes saner and more practical 
judgments of the people. 

The need of cooperation, in matters political, between the 
people and the specialist is manifest moreover in many other 
ways; for the expert in theology or politics, be it remarked, 
bears a different relation to the people than the expert in sur- 
gery or navigation. The passengers upon an ocean liner have 
no advice to give the Captain that is worthy of his considera- 
tion, neither is the Captain called upon for his part to hold a 
public meeting in the cabin in order to ascertain the will and 
opinion of the passengers as to the navigation of the ship. And 
the rational ground for the divorce of the expert from the 
people in this particular instance is the fact that seamanship 
is the Captain’s affair alone. The people on board have no part 
or lot in it. They do not share with the Captain either the 
seaman’s life or the seaman’s experience. There is no reason in 
the nature of things, therefore, why the passengers should co- 
operate in the navigation of the ship, for the blood of the 
navigator is not in their veins nor the eye of the navigator in 
their heads. 

In matters of State on the other hand, as also in mat- 
ters of religion, such is not the situation of affairs. Man is not 
a seaman by nature, but he is by nature a religious and politi- 
cal being. In these respects the people share with their leaders 
Vol. XIII.—No. 2 11 
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a common life: common interests, common problems, common 
tasks. The welfare of the State, as the welfare of the Church, 
is not the leaders’ affair alone but the affair of the people as 
well; and if the people abdicate their political functions or the 
leaders usurp an illegitimate power the safety of political life 
and institutions is in peril. It is therefore because political 
life, as religious life, is a common possession and a common 
duty that the codperation of expert and people is required in 
affairs of State. The failure to coOperate is a menace to the 
public weal. The safety of an ocean liner demands that the 
passengers shall place themselves without reserve in the keep- 
ing of the Captain and trust implicitly in his experience and 
skill. There can from the nature of the case be no coopera- 
tion whatever between him and them in navigation. In such 
a case the expert must reign supreme and absolute, for there is 
no forum of common experience in which they can meet and 
function. 

But such a separation of expert and people in matters politi- 
cal or religious is fraught with peril and leads in the end to an- 
archy or death. In political as in religious life the expert and 
the people must coOperate, because it is a common task they 
have in hand and a common life they have to develop. The di- 
vorce of the one from the other has over and over again in the 
history of the world produced political disaster or disease. 
The expert suffers and the people suffer by their isolation from 
each other. The corruptest periods of the Church have been 
those in which the theological expert reigned supreme and ar- 
rogated to himself the proud assumption that religion was 
wholly or chiefly his concern; whereas the leaders who have 
done most for human development have been those who, in 
company with the people, have fought for the common cause 
of religious and political freedom. The divorce of expert and 
people in matters political as in matters religious works there- 
fore harm to both. It works harm to the expert by developing 
all those haughty and corrupt affections which lead to tyranny, 
luxury and greed. It works harm to the people by depriving 
them of those inherent rights of function whose loss means 
moral and political enfeeblement. From 1620 to 1768 the 
Jesuits held sway in the Middle Parana region of the coun- 
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try of Paraguay. Here they gathered together within their 
little realm as many as a hundred and forty thousand souls. 
Their form of Government was a divine paternalism, and in 
accordance with its principles they dispensed to a submissive 
folk the treasures of the Gospel and the Law. In 1768 these 
Jesuits were expelled, and the people whom they had gov- 
erned after the manner of the expert lapsed into savagery. A 
century and a half of benevolent paternalism had left these peo- 
ple still children in political and religious life. They had been 
taught to obey but not to function as free and responsible be- 
ings, and so, with the removal of their trusted leaders, they re- 
verted to their primitive estate. The land, too, that was once 
so populous and cultivated is now “a silent wilderness, where 
the solitary traveler occasionally stumbles upon the picturesque 
ruins of some Christian Church.” 

Such is the practical as well as the logical consequence of 
expert rule. Hence the experts dare not govern alone and the 
people dare not let them. “In this country of ours,” said Presi- 
dent Roosevelt the other day, “the average citizen has got to 
devote a good deal of thought and time to the affairs of the 
State as a whole or those affairs are going to go backward.” 
So does our Chief Executive express the expert’s need of popu- 
lar coOperation in political affairs. And it is a need the people 
ought to feel and strive to satisfy, for man is by nature a po- 
litical being: political life is his birthright, and he dare not be 
so indifferent to its wondrous worth as to barter it away to any 
political Jacob for a poor mess of pottage and benevolent fra- 
ternalism. 

The source of all law is the mind of man and the public weal 
is every man’s concern. Therefore is the education of the 
mind in the evolution of law and of the will in the fulfilment 
of it a paramount and pressing duty. So is it once more ap- 
parent that the political education of the people is essential to 
the welfare of individual and State, and the Referendum is of 
profound ethical significance in that it reminds us of it. 


LanGpon C. STEWARDSON. 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS RELATING TO HUMAN 
IMMORTALITY. 


I po not propose in this paper to offer any arguments in 
favor of the positive assertion that men are immortal. I be- 
lieve that such arguments exist, and that, in spite of the diffi- 
culty and obscurity of the subject, they are of sufficient strength 
to justify a belief in our immortality.* But to expound these 
arguments would require an elaborate and bulky treatise of 
technical metaphysics, for they could only be based on a de- 
monstration of some idealist theory of the fundamental nature 
of reality. My present design is merely to consider some argu- 
ments against immortality, which have been based on certain 
facts of ordinary observation, and certain results of physical 
science. I shall endeavor to show that these are invalid, and 
that the presumption against immortality, which they have 
produced in many people, should be discarded. 

It is better to speak of the immortality of the self, or of man, 
than of the immortality of the soul. The latter phrase sug- 
gests untenable views. For, in speaking of the identity of a 
man during different periods of his bodily life, we do not 
usually say that he is the same soul, but the same self, or the 
same man. And to use a different word when we are discuss- 
ing the prolongation of that identity after death, calls up the 
idea of an identity less perfect than that which lasts through 
a bodily life. The form in which the question is put thus im- 
plies that the answer is to be in some degree negative—that 
a man is not as much himself after death, as he is before it, 
even if something escapes from complete destruction. 

Moreover, it is unfortunately customary to say that a man 
has a soul, not that he is one. Now if our question is put in 
the form, “has man an immortal soul?” an affirmative answer 
would be absurd. So far as it would mean anything, it would 
mean that the man himself was the body, or something which 
died with the body,—at any rate was not immortal,—and that 





*Cf. My “Studies in Hegelian Cosmology,” chap. ii. 
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something, not himself, which he owned during life, was set 
free at his death to continue existing on its own account. For 
these reasons it seems better not to use the word soul, and to 
put our question in the form “are men immortal ?” 

What reasons have we for supposing that our existence is 
only temporary? I see around me bodies which behave so like 
my own that I conclude that they are related to other conscious 
selves in the same way that my body is related to myself. But 
from time to time I see one of these bodies cease to behave in 
this way, and become motionless, unless moved from outside. 
Shortly afterwards this body dissolves into its constituent 
parts. Its form and identity as a body are completely de- 
stroyed. My own experience, and that of others, in the past, 
leads me to the conclusion that the same thing will happen in 
the future to every body now existing, including my own. 

How does this affect the question of my existence? It is clear 
that if I am a mere effect of my body—a form of its activity— 
I shall cease when the body ceases. And it is also clear that, 
if I could not exist without this particular body, then the de- 
struction of the body will be a sign that I have ceased to exist. 

But, besides death, there is another characteristic of nature 
which tends to make us doubt our immortality. Of all the 
things around us, from a pebble to a solar system, science tells 
us that they are transitory. Each of them arose out of some- 
thing else, each of them will pass away into something else. 
What is a man that he should be exempt from this universal 
law? 

Thus we have three questions to consider. (1) Is my self 
an activity of my body? (2) Is my present body an essential 
condition of the existence of my self? (3) Is there any reason 
to suppose that my self does not share the transitory character 
which I recognize in all the material objects around me? 

With regard to the first of these questions, it is certain, to 
begin with, that my body influences my self much and con- 
stantly. A large part of my mental life is made up of sensa- 
tions. Sensations are continually being produced in me as a 
result of changes in the sense-organs of my body, and, as far 
as we know, they are never produced in me in any other way. 
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And the course of my thoughts and emotions can be profoundly 
affected by the state of my body. If my body gets no food for 
twenty-four hours, they will be affected one way. If I intro- 
duce whiskey or opium into it, they will be affected another 
way. If my body is very fatigued, the ordinary current of my 
mental life will be entirely suspended in profound sleep, or 
completely broken by dreams. If any of these processes is 
carried far enough, my body dies, and I cease to have any 
relation to it for the future, which is certainly an important 
event for me, whether I survive it or not. 

The world has long been certain that the body acts on the 
mind. The knowledge must be, at least, as old as drunkenness. 
But it is equally certain that the mind acts on the body. My 
limbs, on many occasions, move according to my will. And 
the normal course of the body can be altered by the mind, as 
much as the normal course of the mind can be altered by the 
body. Grief, or fear, or anger can produce bodily illness, and 
even death. 

Now each of these groups of phenomena—the effects of 
body on mind and of mind on body—could be explained on the 
hypothesis that the self and the body were two separate reali- 
ties, neither of which was the mere product of the other, though 
each affected the other and caused changes in it. And it might 
be thought that this would be the most natural conclusion to 
come to, since the action appears to be reciprocal—mind acting 
on body as much as body acts on mind. 

There is always, however, a very strong tendency to adopt 
the view that the self is a mere activity of the body—or at any 
rate to hold that the only escape from this view lies in believing 
some form of Revealed Religion which denies it. The cause 
of this tendency is, in the first place, the incomplete nature of 
the explanation which would be furnished by the recognition 
of the self and its body as independent realities.* All ultimate 
explanation endeavors to reduce the universe to a unity. The 
self is spirit, the body is matter. Spirit and matter, taken as 





*By “independent” I do not mean here isolated, or unconnected reali- 
ties, but such as stand on an equal footing, so that, though each is con- 
nected with the other, neither is subordinated to the other. 
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two independent realities, are quite heterogeneous in their 
nature, and to take them thus divides the universe into two 
parts which have no real unity with one another, and whose 
connection can only be taken as an unsolved problem, or a 
miracle. Such a connection as this is not the reasoned and 
systematic unity which satisfies our desire for explanation, and 
we therefore endeavor to find a point of view from which we 
may regard spirit and matter as essentially the same. 

This is a metaphysical inquiry, and demands that we should 
go beneath the surface. In particular it demands that we 
should not only consider the content of our knowledge, but 
should also ask what knowledge is, and what is involved in our 
having it at all. If we neglect this, and only consider the 
knowledge presented to us in science and common-sense, with- 
out going deeper, we are very naturally led to the conclusion 
that matter is the only reality, and that what we have called 
spirit is nothing more than one of the activities which charac- 
terize matter when it is in the special form of a human body. 
(It is immaterial for our present purpose whether the adher- 
ents of this view suppose matter to exist as a substance, to 
which these activities belong, or whether they say that the ac- 
tivities are the matter. The essential point is that the spiritual 
is in either case reduced to a temporary form of an activity 
whose fundamental nature is non-spiritual. Indeed the two 
alternatives really mean the same, although the second is 
sometimes put forward as a great improvement on the first.) 

There are several reasons why a mind that does not reflect 
deeply should give this preference to matter. One of the facts 
which is impressed most deeply on every man is that the nature 
of matter does not depend on his will. I cannot, by my mere 
choice, make the stone which I see and touch into bread. Nay, 
however passionately I may desire that it should be bread, 
however serious the consequences to myself and others of its 
remaining a stone, a stone it remains. The nature of matter 
does not depend on my will. And from this it is an easy step 
to the assertion that the existence of matter is independent of 
myself. But the two propositions are not really identical, and, 
as we shall see further on, the second is not true. 
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Moreover, if we regarded matter and spirit as two separate 
realities, matter would appear far the stronger. Spirit we only 
know in the form of separate individuals, set in the world of 
matter. No one human spirit has ever, as far as we know, been 
open to observation for much more than a hundred years, and 
the lower animals only slightly exceed this limit. Matter 
forms one vast system. History assures us it has existed for 
thousands of years. Science extends the period to millions. 
Man can move matter, but we know that he cannot destroy it. 
On the other hand, a very slight change in matter will, at any 
rate, banish any spirit from the sphere in which we can observe 
it. The gradual cooling of the earth, an absurdly trivial epi- 
sode in astronomy, will put an end to the only conditions under 
which, as far as our observation goes, it is possible for spirits 
to exist. Since spirit, then, appears so much weaker than 
matter when they are taken separately, is it strange that, when 
an attempt is made to reduce one to the other, it is spirit that is 
called on to give way? 

If spirit is to be conceived as a product of matter, that is 
equivalent to saying that what we have supposed to be a sepa- 
rate reality called spirit is nothing more than one particular 
form of the activity of matter,—in other words, a way in 
which matter behaves under certain circumstances. This view 
is rendered more plausible by the fact that the activity of mat- 
ter does take many different forms. The same energy, science 
informs us, which sometimes shows itself as heat, at other times 
shows itself as motion, or, again, as electricity. And this same 
energy, it is asserted, transforms itself under other circum- 
stances,—when it is found in a human body—into thought, 
will, and emotion. Certainly, it is admitted, thought, will and 
emotion are not very like heat, motion and electricity. But 
then, heat, motion and electricity are not very like one another. 
And, if they can all be reduced to this common unity, why 
should not the forms of consciousness share the same fate? 

All these considerations rest, it will be seen, on the proposi- 
tion that matter can exist independently of spirit. For if this 
were not so, it would obviously be absurd to explain away the 
separate reality of spirit by making it one of the temporary 
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forms which the activity of matter takes. Now rather deeper 
inquiry will, I think, show us that matter is not independent 
of spirit, that, on the contrary, matter is a product of which 
the mind which observes it is one of the causes, and which, 
therefore, has no meaning except in relation to spirit. If this 
is the case it will be impossible to consider the self as an ac- 
tivity of its body. 

If we inquire into our conception of matter, we shall find 
that one element in it is made up of some of our sensations. 
The sensations of hearing, taste, and smell do not form part 
of our conception of matter. Sounds, tastes, and odors we 
hold to be caused in us by matter, but not to exist in the matter 
itself. And the same position is assigned to sensations of 
color. But the shapes and movements which we perceive by 
sight and touch, and the resistances which we perceive by 
touch,* are attributed to the matter itself. We say that all 
matter is solid, and offers resistance to any other matter which 
attempts to penetrate it. And we say that matter is grouped 
into material objects which have definite sizes and shapes, and 
which move at different rates in different directions. 

Our conception of matter, then, contains sensations of sight 
and touch. But what are sensations? Can they be qualities 
of matter? Certainly not. A sensation is an act of conscious- 
ness. To talk of an unconscious being as seeing or feeling 
anything is absurd. Sensations, therefore, cannot be constitu- 
ents of matter, if matter is something which can exist inde- 
pendently of consciousness. 

“But,” it may be answered, “no one asserted that the sensa- 
tions were constituents of matter. The truth is that matter has 
these qualities, which are known to us in our sensations, but 
which exist in the matter as qualities which are not sensations.” 
This can be said, but does it mean anything? Do extension, 





*This statement is not strictly accurate as it stands. The mere sensa- 
tions of sight and touch, taken by themselves, would not make us aware 
of shapes, movements and resistances. But it would take us too far out 
of our way to consider how far such perceptions involve ideas as well as 
sensations. And it is sufficient for our present purpose that the sensa- 
tions also are involved—that without the sense of sight and touch we 
could never know extension, motion, or solidity. 
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motion, solidity, mean anything if we consider them without 
reference to the sensations of some conscious being? Have we 
any conception of solidity which does not involve our sensation 
of resistance? Or can we imagine what a triangular body, or 
a spiral movement would be like, if we eliminated all considera- 
tion of how they would look or feel to a conscious being who 
could touch them? These questions must be answered in the 
negative. We have nothing to go on but the sensation, and 
in it the two sides—what is felt and the fact that it is felt— 
are indissolubly united. It is only a confusion of thought 
which makes us imagine that they can be separated, and sup- 
pose that a thing can have the qualities independent of our per- 
ception of them. 

If this is the case spirit cannot be a mere activity of matter. 
For, if it were a mere activity of matter, it could be explained 
in terms of matter. Matter would explain both itself and 
spirit. But so far is this from being the case that we can only 
explain matter in terms of spirit. Matter apart from spirit is 
meaningless. 

This result is sometimes obscured to us by the apparently 
passive character of sensations. Our will can make no direct 
alteration in them. We can only receive them as they come. 
And this suggests that we are merely passive in sensation, and 
that our minds, like a mirror, only reflect a reality outside 
them. It requires a more careful analysis to enable us to per- 
ceive that the qualities asserted to be reflected are such as are 
meaningless apart from the mirror, and cannot, therefore, exist 
in outside realities. 

It is sometimes said, that matter exists, apart from our per- 
ception of it, as the potentiality of such perception. But to 
exist in potentiality means not to exist in reality. When we 
say that anything now exists potentially, we mean that it does 
not exist now, but that it will or might exist in the future, 
under certain circumstances. And to say that matter can exist 
apart from consciousness, as the potentiality of conscious per- 
ceptions, is just to say that it does not exist apart from con- 
sciousness, and that, if it does exist, it will be in relation to con- 
sciousness. If, therefore, we say that matter apart from spirit 
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is a potentiality it is impossible that spirit should be a transitory 
result of matter. For spirit can only be a result of something 
real, and if matter apart from spirit is only a potentiality, then 
it is not real. 

Sensations alone, however, do not make up our conception 
of matter. There is another element which may be detected 
by analysis in it, and this element also, we shall see, is mean- 
ingless except in relation to spirit. This element is ideas or 
relations. 

This element is as essential as the other. Indeed neither 
can exist without the other. For we could not be conscious of 
our sensations at all, if they were not joined into some sort of 
system by ideas. A consciousness composed of unrelated sen- 
sations would not only be chaotic, but non-existent. But we 
need not trouble about this now. For, even if we could be 
conscious of sensations without ideas, it is quite certain that 
sensations without ideas could never give us the conception of 
matter which we have in science, and which, if spirit were the 
result of matter, would be the fundamental conception of the 
whole of reality. 

The ideas which are contained in the conception of matter 
are numerous. It will be sufficient to take two, Substantiality 
and Causality. 

When I observe an orange, I am conscious, perhaps, of its 
shape by sight, of its hardness by touch, and of its odor by 
smell. I say all these qualities belong to the same orange. 
That is to say, I say that it has the shape and solidity, and that 
it causes the smell in me. Or, again, I have these sensations 
now, I walk away and do not have them, I return and have 
them again, and I say that I see the same orange now that I 
saw five minutes ago. 

How does this sameness come in? Is it a sensation? Cer- 
tainly not. For it tells us of a certain identity between three 
sensations of different senses,—namely, that they are all re- 
ferred to the same matter. And no sensation could tell us 
this, since it has no reference to any sense but its own. How 
could we see, touch or smell the identity of the matter to which 
the shape, the solidity and the odor are to be referred? Or 
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could we hear it or taste it? And the sameness in the second 
case is, with equal certainty, not a sensation. For in this case 
we say that past sensations, which no longer exist, are to be 
referred to the same object as our present sensations. Now 
sensations only tell us of the present. They cannot tell us of a 
relation between the present and the past. How could we see 
or touch a relation between present sights and feelings and 
other sights and feelings which have ceased to exist? 

Substantiality, then, is not due to sensation. It is an idea, 
springing not from the senses but from the reason. It is due, 
therefore, to the activity of the mind. And, at the same time, 
it forms an essential part of the conception of matter. For 
that conception gives matter qualities which are perceived by 
two separate senses, and gives it also the power to awake in 
us the sensations of the other senses. It therefore involves the 
reference of different sensations to the same matter. And, 
again, the conception of a world of matter involves some iden- 
tity of the matter through time. We have to be able to say, 
for example, that matter can remain the same though its form 
be changed. And this, too, involves Substantiality, since we 
have to refer successive sensations to the same matter. 

Let us now consider Causality. This cannot, any more than 
substantiality, be a sensation. Our senses, no doubt, can give 
us two sensations in succession, though it does not follow that 
the senses alone would render us conscious that they were in 
succession. But causality involves not only that B follows A, 
but that B is there because A was there before it, and that B 
would not have been there without A. Now this is not a mat- 
ter for the senses. Can we see that the smoke which is before 
us would not be there if there had been no fire? We see what 
is, but we cannot see what is not, or what might have been. 
If we saw causality, then causality like all other objects of 
sight, must be an extended and colored surface, which it is not. 
Nor would it be more possible to hear, or touch, or smell, or 
taste it. 

Causality, then, like substantiality, is not a sensation but an 
idea. Whenever we say that A is the cause of B, the mind 
makes a judgment, and it is only through such judgment that 
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we get the idea of causality at all. If the mind confined itself 
to receiving what the sensations bring it, causality would be 
unknown to it. And the conception of matter would be mean- 
ingless if causality were withdrawn. If the movement of one 
piece of matter did not cause the movement of another, if mat- 
ter did not cause sensations in us, the whole of science would 
be upset. And with it would go all our reasons for believing 
in matter, since the justification of our belief in matter is the 
success of science in explaining the world by means of it. In 
particular, the attempt to explain spirit as a form of the activity 
of matter clearly implies causality. For it explains the trans- 
formation of activity into the form of consciousness as due to 
the particular conditions which it meets with in the human 
body, and thus makes those circumstances the cause of the 
transformation. 

It is sufficient for our object to have pointed out that these 
two ideas are involved in the conception of matter. They do 
not stand alone. Kant and Hegel have shown how many ideas 
are involved in even the simplest experience, and how mean- 
ingless sensation becomes, if we endeavor to take it in abstrac- 
tion from all ideas. Without going further, we have done 
enough to prove that matter cannot exist independently of 
spirit. For of the two elements into which our conception of 
matter can be analyzed, one—our sensations—has no meaning 
for us apart from a perceiving mind, and the other—our ideas 
—is produced by an act of the mind. 

And we have thus, I think, proved our original contention 
that the self cannot be one of the activities of its own body. 
If the self was, as this theory would require it to be, merely a 
way in which matter behaved under certain circumstances, it 
would be possible to explain the self satisfactorily in terms of 
matter. And it would be possible to imagine a state of things 
in which those circumstances, which determine the activity of 
matter to take the form of spirit, occurred nowhere in the 
universe, which would then be a universe of matter without 
any consciousness. But so far is this from being the case that 
we can, as we now see, only explain matter in terms of a con- 
scious self, and to talk of matter existing without consciousness 
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is simply unmeaning. So far is matter from being the sole 
reality, of which the self is only a form, that, taken by itself, 
it is not a reality at all. It is something which is known by 
the self, and which is meaningless apart from the self’s knowl- 
edge of it. 

This may be put in another way. If my self is one of the 
activities of my body, then, as my body only exists in the 
knowledge of some conscious being, my self must be a product 
of some piece of knowledge. It is clearly absurd to suppose 
that I am the product of my body, as my body is known to my- 
self, for then I should be the product of an event in my own 
history. But it is equally impossible that any self should be 
one of the activities of its own body as perceived by another 
self. For in that case the self A would be the product of an 
event in the history of another self B. But how about B? By 
the same rule it also will have to be the product of an event 
in the history of another self. If this self is A, the absurdity 
recurs in an aggravated form. For then A would be the pro- 
duct of an event which happened in a self which was itself the 
product of A. But if we make B the product of an event in 
the history of a third self C, the same question will arise about 
C, and so on without end. Ifa self could only be explained as 
the activity of its body, and the body only as what is known 
by a self, there could be no reality anywhere—not in selves, 
which are only transitory actions of their bodies, nor in bodies 
which are only a part of the content of a self. And so we are 
brought back to the conclusion that the self cannot be an ac- 
tivity of its body. 

I may be thought to have dwelt unnecessarily on this last 
point. Surely, it may be said, the theory that the self is an 
activity of the body stands and falls with the theory of the in- 
dependent existence of matter. Surely no one would maintain 
for a moment that the body only existed for spirit, and at the 
same time that spirit was an activity of the body. Yet both of 
these propositions have been maintained at once by writers 
whose metaphysics consisted in a misapplication of the results 

‘of science. Men of great ability have maintained that what 
we call matter is nothing but our thoughts and sensations, and. 
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at the same time, that our thoughts and sensations are nothing 
but an activity of our brains. Since my brains are part of the 
world of matter, this amounts to an assertion that some of my 
sensations are the causes of themselves and of all the other 
sensations. And, since the cause is prior to the effect, the brain 
must exist before it can cause sensations. From which again 
it would follow that some of my sensations (namely the 
brain) existed before any of them did. But it is unnecessary 
to pursue this contradiction further. 

Before passing on, it is to be noticed that, when I say that 
the world of matter I know is nothing but a piece of my knowl- 
edge, of which my mind is one of the causes, I do not say that 
it is merely capricious and only personal. On the contrary 
it is regular, self-consistent, and independent of my choice, 
so that it is to be considered as real in my knowledge, though 
not as real apart from my knowledge of it. 

Nor do I wish to suggest that analysis of my conception of 
matter would bring me to the belief that I was the only reality 
in the universe. On the contrary, while matter is meaningless 
if it is attempted to give it an existence independent of myself, 
it would, on the other hand, be impossible to account for its 
nature if I were the only reality in the universe. I have every 
reason to believe that there is other reality besides myself. 
Only, what ever this reality is, it is mot the matter which I 
observe in every-day life, and which science deals with. 

Now the existence of reality outside me does not affect our 
conclusions. The fact that I am not alone in the universe does 
not give the slightest presumption against our immortality. 
The supposed independent existence of matter side by side 
with me did give a certain presumption against my immor- 
tality. For, taking matter as independent of me, there was 
some prima facie reason to suspect that I was only an activity 
of my body, and in that case I should certainly cease when it 
died. But my body is only matter. And neither my body 
nor its death can exist except as events in some mind. And 
this, as we have seen, makes it impossible that I should be an 
activity of my body, and removes one reason for supposing 
that I should be destroyed by its death. 
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We must now pass on to our second question. My self can- 
not be a form of the activity of my body. But it is still possi- 
ble that the nature of my self makes the possession of my 
present body essential to it. Granted that the body could not 
exist except for knowledge, it may be that the knowledge of 
my body, by my self or other selves, is a necessary condition 
of the existence of myself. In that case it would be an in- 
evitable inference that when my body dissolves, and ceases to 
be known as a body at all, my self must have ceased also. If 
A, whenever it exists, is inevitably accomplished by B, then 
the cessation of B is a sure sign that A must have ceased also. 

What evidence is there in favor of this view? In the first 
place, while we have plenty of experience of selves who pos- 
sess bodies, we have no trustworthy experience of selves who 
exist without bodies, or after their bodies have ceased to exist. 
(The significance of ghost-stories in this respect will be con- 
sidered later.) Besides this, the existence of a self seems to 
involve the experience of sensations. Without them, the self- 
would have no material for thought, will or feeling, and it is 
only in thought, will and feeling that the self exists. Now 
there seems good reason to suppose that sensations never oc- 
cur in the mind without some corresponding modification of 
the body. This is certainly the case with normal sensations. 
And even if the evidence for clairvoyance and thought-trans- 
ference were beyond dispute, it could never prove the possibil- 
ity of sensation without bodily accompaniments. For it could 
not exclude—indeed, it seems rather to suggest—the existence 
of bodily accompaniments of an obscure and unusual sort. 

But, after all, these considerations would, at the most, go 
to show that some body was necessary to my self, and not that 
its present body was necessary. Have we now any reason to 
suppose that the death of the body would indicate anything 
more than that the self had transferred its manifestations to a 
new body, and had, therefore, passed from the knowledge of 
the survivors, who had only known it through the old body? 
The apparent improbability of this lies, I think, simply in our 
instinctive recurrence to the theory that the self is an activity 
of the body. In that case, no doubt, it would be impossible that 
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it should successively be connected with two bodies. But that 
theory we have seen to be untenable. The most that a body 
can be is an essential accompaniment of the self. And then the 
supposition that the self has found another body would fit the 
facts quite as well, as the supposition that the self has ceased 


to exist. 

There seems no reason why such a change should not be in- 
stantaneous. But even if it were not so, no additional diffi- 
culty would be created. No doubt, if a body is essential to the 
action of a self, the self would be in a state of suspended ani- 
mation in the interval between its possession of its two bodies 
—a state which we might almost call one of temporary non- 
existence. But this is nothing more than what happens, as far 
as we can observe, in every case of dreamless sleep. During 
such a sleep the self, so far as we know, is unconscious,—as 
unconscious as it could be without a body. And yet this does 
not prevent its being the same man who went to sleep and woke 
up again. Why should the difficulty be greater in a change of 
bodies ? 

And, after all, have we any reason to suppose that a body is 
essential to a self? If we consider more closely, we shall, I 
think, see that the facts before us only support a very different 
proposition—namely, that, while a self has a body, that body 
is essentially connected with the self’s mental life. 

For example, no self can be conceived as conscious unless 
we conceive it as with sufficient data for its mental activity. 
The work of the mind is to combine and connect, and for these 
activities some material is required. This material is only 
given, as far as our observation can go, in the form of sensa- 
tions, and sensations again, as far as our observation goes, 
seem invariably connected with changes in a body. But it does 
not follow, because a self which has a body cannot get its data 
except in connection with that body, that it would be impos- 
sible for a self without a body to get data in some other way. 
It may be just the existence of the body which makes these 
other ways impossible at present. If a man is shut up in a 
house, the transparency of the windows is an essential condi- 
tion of his seeing the sky. But it would not be prudent to infer 
Vol. XIII.—No. 2 12 
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that, if he walked out of the house, he could not see the sky 
because there was no longer any glass through which he might 
see it. 

With regard to the connection of the brain with thought, 
the chief evidence for it appears to be that diseases or mutila- 
tions of the brain affect the course of thought. But this does 
not prove that, even while a man has a brain, his thoughts are 
directly connected with it. Many things are capable of dis- 
turbing thought, which are not essential to its existence. For 
example, a sufficiently severe attack of tooth-ache or gout may 
render all consecutive abstract thought impossible. But if the 
tooth was extracted, or the toe amputated, we should still be 
able to think. And, in the same way, the fact that an abnormal 
state of the brain may affect our thoughts, does not prove that 
the normal states of the brain are necessary for thought. 

And, even if the brain is essential to thought while we have 
bodies, it would not follow that, when we ceased to have brains 
we could not think without them. The same argument applies 
here as with the organs of sense. It would be quite possible 
that a self which ceased to have a body would be able to think 
without one, and that its present inability to think except in 
connection with the body was a limitation which the presence 
of the body itself imposed. 

We have now considered the two arguments against the im- 
mortality of the self which spring from the death of the body. 
But we have said nothing on the evidence, or asserted evidence. 
which is offered by stories of the ghosts of the dead. Such 
stories, however numerous and well-authenticated, could never 
give us any positive evidence that the self was eternal. At the 
most they could prove that it survived its body for a few cen- 
turies. But indirectly the evidence might be of considerable 
weight. For they might possibly prove that the self survived 
the death of its body. Now the death of its body is by far the 
strongest reason that we have for doubting the self’s immortal- 
ity. And if the appearances of ghosts could prove that this 
reason had no weight, they would undoubtedly have greatly 
strengthened, though only indirectly, the theory that the self is 
immortal. 
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Much of the evidence offered on this subject is doubtless 
utterly untrustworthy. But there is a good deal which investi- 
gation has failed to break down. And there is much to be 
said in support of the view that after all deductions have been 
made for fraud, error, and coincidence, there is still a sufficient 
residuum to justify a belief in apparitions of the dead. 

But, even if this were admitted, I do not think that we 
should be much nearer to a belief in immortality. The most 
that the evidence could ever make us do, it appears to me, 
would be to admit that there was some causal connection be- 
tween the dead person and the apparition which was expe- 
rienced after his death. But this would not prove that he ex- 
isted after his death. A chain of effects may exist long after 
its original cause is destroyed. Chatham may be one of the 
chief causes of the pride which England excites in an English- 
man to-day, but this proves nothing as to Chatham’s present 
existence. And, as far as I know, all stories of apparitions 
would be equally explained by the theory that a man might 
before his death initiate a chain of circumstances which would 
cause his apparition to appear, after his death, under certain 
conditions, to men still alive. 

This theory may appear strained. But when we consider the 
enormous weight of negative evidence which would have to be 
met by any attempt to prove, on experimental grounds, that 
the self could survive its body, we may doubt if it is as improb- 
able as the alternative theory that the apparitions prove the 
existence of man after death. The fact is that, if we once ad- 
mit the independent existence of matter, the presumption that 
the self is a form of the activity of its body is almost over- 
whelming, and almost any hypothesis which is compatible with 
this becomes more probable than any hypothesis which contra- 
dicts it. On the other hand, if we deny the independent exist- 
ence of matter, the proof of immortality from apparitions is less 
antecedently improbable. But it is still not very strong. And 
it is now unimportant. For, as we saw above, the presump- 
tion that the death of the body destroys the self vanishes with 
the idea of the independent existence of matter. And it is only 
this presumption which apparitions could, in any case, remove. 
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We come now to the third question. Is there any reason 
to suppose that my self does not share the transitory character 
which I recognize in all the material objects around me? 

What exactly is this transitory character? When science 
says that a material object—a planet, or a human body— 
ceases to exist, what does it mean? Does it mean that any- 
thing is annihilated? No, that is exactly what it does not 
mean. It means that units, which were combined in a certain 
way, are now combined otherwise. The form has changed. 
But everything which was there before is there now. 

The material universe can be reduced, according to science, 
to atoms and erergy—according to some views to energy 
alone. Everything else is only some combination or form of 
these primal realities. Now science does not tell us of the 
destruction of atoms. They are asserted on the contrary, to be 
permanent, and all change is accounted for by changes in their 
combinations. And the foundation of all arguments about 
energy is that the amount of energy remains the same, how- 
ever varying may be its forms. 

We need not inquire whether this distinction between an un- 
changing matter and a changing form can have more than 
practical and approximate correctness. It is sufficient to no- 
tice that the analogy of science—whatever weight may be at- 
tached to it,—only gives us reason to suppose combinations 
transitory. Units, on the contrary, which are not themselves 
combinations, science treats as permanent. 

Is the self a combination? It certainly resembles a combi- 
nation in one respect, for it is differentiated, and contains a 
plurality. At the same moment, to take simple instances, we 
can see a table and a chair; we can desire simultaneously food 
and revenge; and we can experience simultaneously anger and 
vanity. But it does not follow from this that a self is a com- 
bination. For if a whole is a combination it means that it is 
built up of parts which could exist without being combined in 
that way, while the combination could not exist without them. 
If the bricks of a wall, for instance, were destroyed, the wall 
would be destroyed too. But the wall might be destroyed by 
being taken to pieces, and the bricks would remain unchanged. 
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In this way science reduces all objects to atoms or energy in 
various forms. The objects depend on the atoms or energy, 
but this is not reciprocal. For the atoms and energy are re- 
garded as still existing when the objects are broken up. 

Do the parts of the self stand in this relation to it? Can I 
conceive my thoughts, my volitions, my emotions, existing 
isolated, or in new combinations when my self had ceased to 
exist? The words are unmeaning. We cannot conceive a 
thought, a volition, or an emotion existing outside of self. Nor 
is there any meaning in saying that the same thought which 
was once part of my mind could afterwards be part of some- 
body else’s. The self, we must say, is complex, but not a com- 
pound. It has parts, but it is not built up out of them. For, 
while it depends on them, they just as much depend on it. It 
could not exist apart from them, but, on the other hand, it is 
quite as impossible for them to exist apart from it. 

The self, therefore, cannot cease by the separation of its 
parts. For its parts only exist as united in it, and therefore . 
could not separate from it. If it did cease to exist, it could 
only be by annihilation. It is not only that the form would 
have changed, but the form and content alike would have 
perished. 

Now there is no analogy in science to suggest the probabil- 
ity of this. For science, as we have seen, while treating all 
combinations as changeable, assumes as fundamental the per- 
sistence of the units of those combinations. This, indeed, does 
not give us any safe analogy for the persistence of the self. 
In the first place there is reason to doubt the absolute validity 
of the distinction between matter and form, which science finds 
it convenient to make. And, in the second place, the difference 
between an atom and a self is too great for an analogy from 
one to the other ever to be very conclusive. But at any rate 
science gives no analogy against us. For it treats nothing but 
combinations as perishable, and a self is ‘not a combination. 

All this, as I said at the beginning of this paper, still leaves 
us very far from a positive assertion of immortality. Grant- 
ing that the death of the body is no argument for the destruc- 
tion of the self, and granting that the self cannot be decom- 
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posed into its constituents, it is still quite possible that the self 
should not be immortal. And this view has been held in many 
systems of idealism. It may, for example, be held that finite 
individuals only exist to carry out some divine purpose, and 
that when no longer required for this, their existence may 
cease. This was Lotze’s view. Or again, it may be main- 
tained that there is something contradictory in the idea of a 
self, which prevents us from regarding it as an adequate ex- 
pression of reality, and that therefore there is no reason to 
suppose that any particular self shares the eternity which is 
characteristic of true reality. 

To meet such doubts as these it would be necessary to con- 
struct a complete metaphysical system. We should have to de- 
termine what was the general nature of all reality, and whether 
that nature involved the existence of finite selves. And if in 
this way we reached the conclusion that the existence of finite 
selves was eternally necessary, the question would arise 
whether each self was eternal, or whether, on the other hand, 
there was an unending succession of transitory selves. All 
that I have endeavored to do here has been to show that the 
more obvious arguments against immortality—those which 
have most weight with most people—have no validity. 

In spite of all arguments however, the idea that the self 
cannot be immortal continually returns to us. Reflection may 
drive it away, but in unreflective moments it establishes itself 
again. For the purposes of ordinary life we are compelled to 
take matter as an independent reality. Whenever we forget 
that this is only a practically convenient inaccuracy, and take 
it as an absolute truth, the suggestion that the self is only an 
activity of matter appears almost irresistible. And we are so 
accustomed, when dealing with matter, to treat every complex 
as a dissoluble compound, that we are continually falling back 
on the supposition that the self also must be a compound, since 
it is complex. 

The opinion that a belief in immortality is logically inde- 
fensible gains strength, paradoxical as it may seem, from the 
very fact that most of the western world desire that the belief 
may be true. It is certain that many people do believe it only 
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because they wish it to be true, their desires misleading their 
judgment. And there is a tendency, illogical but not un- 
natural, to conclude from this that there can be no reasons 
which would resist a more impartial scrutiny. And, on a sim- 
ilar principle, the almost unanimous acquiescence of Revealed 
Religions in the belief has discredited it in the eyes of many of 
those who hold none of those religions. The only way to es- 
cape from these negative presumptions seems to lie in meta- 
physical considerations. Nor is it, perhaps, very surprising 
that no other method should be adequate for the determination 
of a question so strictly metaphysical. 
J. Evtis McTaaccarrt. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





MARRIAGE AS AN ECONOMIC INSTITUTION. 


Commercial views of marriage are justly deprecated nowa- 
days in opinion, if not in practice, by the majority of thoughtful 
men. Yet there is a sense in which these views would give rise 
to greater mental refinement and higher moral standards than 


we derive from the idea that marriages are made in heaven. 
That this idea is a false one, the Bible, by which many of us 
wish to be guided, explicitly teaches us. The founder of the 
most spiritual religion which has ever educated the world, ex- 
pressly states that marriage is earthly, both in its origin and its 
work. There ought not to be anything in this teaching which 
shocks or disgusts or disappoints us. We shall only, indeed, 
have to examine it closely, and we shall find that our high-soar- 
ing visions of marriage imply not a little mistaken sentiment, 
while the doctrine of our great wholesome-minded Teacher is 
both sound and sublime. The greatest merit of this, as of all 
his doctrines, is, that it is adapted to the needs of men, as on 
the one hand material, and on the other spiritual, beings. It 
allows for the fact that so long as spiritual beings are upon 
the earth, they have not progressed beyond the material stage 
of their existence and that the conditions of the school of the 
senses present natural educational opportunities, of which every 
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man must avail himself if he would develop normally and con- 
tinuously. If we do not grasp this healthy doctrine, we are in 
great danger of cultivating a premature spirituality which takes 
the form of sentimentalism and which, therefore, involves much 
that is unpractical and even unwholesome. 

When we come to consider how our views of marriage may 
be brought into line with the working ideals which guide our 
actions day by day, we find that all worldly transactions are 
made in accordance with a law of demand and supply and that 
marriage is no exception to the rule. Roughly and honestly 
speaking, it is a matter of buying and selling. We have grown 
so squeamish and superfine that we have come to think that 
marriage treated as a commercial transaction ought to be 
ranked among the customs of savages. But if we will be honest 
with ourselves, we shall see that these customs have a sound 
basis of principle which civilized men must appropriate.and de- 
velop, rather than despise and neglect, if they would make mar- 
riage quite satisfactory as an economic institution. 

The problem as to how the rights of the purchaser in this 
civic transaction are to be secured, centres round that of the 
position and training of women. Their duties as wives are 
two in number—the making of a home and the rearing of citi- 
zens for the State. The economic problem now resolves itself 
into a question of the training of housewives and mothers. The 
topic is a hackneyed one, for it is now fifty years since Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer did the work of a voice crying in the wilderness 
for this culpably neglected branch of education and declared it 
to be of such great importance, not only for domestic, but also 
for national life, that it might be considered as no mere depart- 
ment of education, but as all-inclusive and supreme, in the 
sense that it marks out the goal of human training and to a 
certain extent shadows forth the principles on which that train- 
ing should proceed. But those who have hitherto attacked the 
question have gone to work in too narrow and materialistic 
a spirit. The consequence is that very few steps have been 
taken towards a practical solution of its difficulties, and those 
movements and institutions which have been started for the 
purpose have attracted sympathizers whose numbers are ridi- 
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culously small, considering the universality of the interests 
which are involved. Before any such schemes will be success- 
ful, our people will have to possess education much higher and 
culture much broader than the present conditions of society al- 
low them to enjoy. In England at least, we have advanced to 
the dangerous and misty borderland which divides a people un- 
consciously taught by nature from one which is civilized by the 
elaborately wrought creations of art. The crisis is regarded 
as very serious by many thinkers, one of whom sets forth the 
situation thus—“Divided from the healthy influences of nature 
and of a simple economy, nothing can reclaim us now but ma- 
chinery, organization, definite interaction, common effort, di- 
rected not merely to force expansion at the extremes, but to 
check corruption at the core—not solely to accumulate means 
of living, but to restore a value to life.” That one of the dan- 
gers which form part of what this writer calls “The White 
Peril,” is the estimation in which marriage is held, no one can 
doubt who has studied the various prophecies which have lately 
been uttered in certain quarters, to the effect that monogamy 
may in the future be no longer an honored institution among 
us. Evidently marriage must come to be the result of convic- 
tion and of high purpose, rather than of necessity or social 
convention, if it is to make for progress in the time to come. 
Custom and instinct must not be our guides in this matter. We 
must be cultured enough to make the interests of civilization 
our interests, and then we shall cease to be animals even though 
we lead an earthly life, and shall be capable of forming those 
ancient ideals of civic virtue and national zeal, which in artistic 
Athens subordinated the individual to the state without sup- 
pressing his individuality. The motives which lead men to 
marry in the present day are much too personal. We have 
derived our views of love between the sexes from the half-penny 
paper and the six-shilling novel, not from the broad-minded and 
human-hearted prophet of whom Lowell was the representative 
when he said, 
“That love for one from which there doth not spring 


Wide love for all, is but a worthless thing.” 


The evil of the narrower view is that marriage cdmes to be 
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considered as an end rather than a beginning. If once the 
larger view became predominant, the yet vexed question of 
the place of woman in society would assume quite a new aspect. 
Women would be expected to have much higher and broader 
qualifications than they at present possess, and the purchaser in 
matrimonial negotiations would demand far more than coquet- 
tish ways or a fine person, which the popular literature of the 
latter years of the nineteenth century taught the masses to ad- 
mire more than any other gifts and graces. A man who hoped 
to take a woman into partnership with him in his life work, 
would not wish to treat his wife as a toy or a child, who is to 
be addressed in terms of endearment and who is not expected to 
have much dignity. He would want a companion who could 
see truly both the gay and the tragic sides of life and who could 
meet all the responsibilities of her position with ability and 
cheerfulness. A new woman of this kind would not exactly 
be the cold and stately English dame of bygone days. She 
would have the courage and the liveliness which the higher edu- 
cation undoubtedly imparts to women, joined to the modesty 
and repose in which the woman of to-day is woefully lacking. 
A practical treatment of the training of wives precludes the 
discussion of the vexed problem of University education for 
women. Perhaps it is not yet possible to decide whether very 
advanced intellectual training best fits a woman for home duties. 
Perhaps our home-life would have to be considerably modified 
by women who have received special education of a more 
severely practical type, before the more highly intellectual wo- 
men will find in it their appropriate sphere. If, however, our 
nation as a whole were more intellectual, ithere is little doubt 
that those women who have:gone through a college course 
would beconsidered worthy aboveothers to become wives and to 
bring up children, because a University education gives the 
mind breadth and repose. It suppresses the emotionalism to 
which women are prone and gives them not only balance of 
mind, but also public spirit, without which home life cannot 
make for progress. The writer who speaks of “The White 
Peril,” would probably think the same, for he says, in refer- 
ence to the urgent educational problem of the day—‘“The hu- 
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manist education alone can save the world from barbarism of 
taste and materialism of spirit, more truly to be dreaded than 
anything from which man suffered when he lived on the bosom 
of nature, even in the most despised ages of faith, fable and 
imagination. The relation that luxury bears to the higher 
efforts of mind and spirit is inverse.” Now there is no doubt 
that England is in danger of declining into luxury and into 
apathy in relation to “the things that are more excellent.” It 
is to be hoped, therefore, that we shall expect the mothers of 
our nation to possess the highest culture in addition to techni- 
cal knowledge of their duties in the time to come. It would 
be wise, however, to let this ideal alone for the present and see 
how under existing conditions a practical improvement might 
be made in the education of women. 

The enquiry is rather discouraging, for after all no special 
scheme, and certainly no legal system, can be worked out until 
public opinion has been educated to admit the necessity of such 
a scheme, and public opinion can only be led up to this point by 
means of the general branches and methods of education which 
are now in vogue, and among which modern developments of 
women’s general education play an important and useful part. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that, had general education 
gone far enough and that had English speaking people more 
loyalty and less of the shopkeeper spirit which makes money- 
grubbing the aim of living and writes on all men’s hearts the 
motto that man lives by bread alone, there might arise among 
fathers in their midst, a custom of giving a dowry of a sound 
training for marriage to every one of their daughters who be- 
came engaged and who was therefore destined to undertake the 
keeping of a home and the education of children. There is no 
reason why such a custom should not be as universal and as 
binding in this country as social opinion makes the giving of a 
pecuniary dowry in some other nations or the capturing of a 
bride by force in certain savage tribes. Indeed, there is every 
reason why it should become so important among a highly cul- 
tured people as to be neglected only at the price of creating pub- 
lic scandal or courting the interference of the law. The principle 
involved in the custom would be, of course, that since a man is 
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bound to maintain his wife, that wife is bound to perform cer- 
tain definite duties for her husband. But no doubt the opin- 
ions which many advanced thinkers and men of science hold on 
the subject of marriage would have to be supported by a very 
large number of followers, before they could be made the basis 
of a new social system or of legal enactment. 

As, however, it is not absurd to suppose that the State might 
one day become interested in the rearing of its sons and daugh- 
ters and in the moralizing and beautifying of its cities, rather 
than in the acquiring of territory outside its jurisdiction, it is 
worth while to make a fewsuggestions as to what the newtrain- 
ing might be. A course of training might be arranged to cover 
one or two or three years, according to the circumstances of the 
students. Some part of that time might be devoted to house- 
wifery and the rest to learning the theory and practice of edu- 
cation. Those who are so poor that they are bound to give 
all their time to wage-earning labor, might receive this techni- 
cal training in State schools, the curricula of which were 
adapted to the probable requirements of their future homes, 
while women whose fathers could afford to give them a dowry 
might be sent to higher schools with longer and more elaborate 
curricula. Of course there would be great difficulty in drawing 
up a scheme of sufficient elasticity to suit all cases. Different 
arrangements, for instance, would have to be made and differ- 
ent grades of schools established, respectively, for women of 
independent means and for middle class women and for women 
who are destined to fill a very high place in society. More- 
over, the issues involved would be of the greatest moment. En- 
gagements, for example, would become almost as important as 
marriage and the breach of promise and divorce laws would 
have to be modified. 

Tremendous difficulties of another kind, also, would make 
the very attempt to scheme out a workable plan appear almost 
ridiculous. One of these would be the inability of many par-. 
ents to settle even a small sum of money on each of their 
daughters in view of a possible future marriage, considering 
that women often marry late in life and most fathers are obliged 
nowadays to give their girls a training quite early in life for 
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remunerative work other than that of the married woman. 
Perhaps the homes of women of the dowried class would be 
well regulated enough to supply a domestic education which 
would form a qualification for the passing of a simple examina- 
tion in household craft and economy without special training, 
so that only the mastery of the rudiments of educational disci- 
pline would be wanting as a preparation for marriage. Then, 
of course, the expense would be trifling. In the case of the 
poorer classes, the greatest difficulty would probably be the in- 
tellectual attainments and the culture of the students, which 
would not, perhaps, be such as to render the acquirement of so 
much as the simplest educational truths at all profitable. Per- 
haps, too, this incompetence would be aggravated by the justi- 
fiable refusal of the ratepayers to accept the technical instruc- 
tion of their poorer sisters as an additional pecuniary burden 
and by a consequent curtailing of the earlier primary education 
to provide funds for the probable future training. But the diffi- 
culties, moral, social and intellectual, would not be insuperable 
and even granting that they will be insuperable for many a 
long year, surely the ideal of attaching the highest responsibil- 
ity to parenthood is great enough to warrant the crudest sug- 
gestions as to how that ideal is to be realized. 

For national progress it is of the greatest moment that we 
should work towards this ideal, for present marriage laws and 
customs give women an inferior position in society, and it is a 
truism that the progress which a nation has achieved may be 
measured by the respect in which the women who share it are 
held. It is the confusion which at present exists in people’s 
minds as to the work which a married woman is expected to do, 
which puts her in a position of inferiority. The woman’s work 
is not looked upon as having a money value and thus marriage 
practically becomes, on the side of the man, a purchase of a 
slave, not of certain services rendered by a human co-worker 
who is a servant of the community. For this reason, self re- 
specting and independent-minded women, who make the best 
wives and mothers, do not care to marry nowadays. In spite 
of recent legislation in her favor, the married woman still has 
no economic rights, nor will her position ever be any better 
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until it becomes a generally recognized thing that she is bound 
to render certain definite services for which the husband is 
bound to pay. Of course all such proposals as have been made 
from time to time in America, with the object of compelling 
husband and wife to enter into a legal agreement about money 
matters before marriage, must always be considered premature 
and one-sided and even ridiculous, so long as women do not 
receive special training for wifehood. Before they can do 
their just part both to men and to themselves, we shall have to 
create a society the ideals of which are so lofty and patriotic, 
that no self-respecting woman can wish to receive pay at the 
hands of her husband without knowing her duties thoroughly, 
any more than she can wish in the present state of public 
opinion to have money doled out to her at irregular intervals 
and frequently in a grudging spirit, according to the practice 
of many husbands who think they respect their wives. In jus- 
tice, however, it must be said, that under present conditions 
this method of managing household affairs is a wise one, al- 
though its necessity is the fault of the purchaser in the matri- 
monial contract. As a rule he does not demand in his wife 
qualities which are worth paying for and he has to keep the 
money in his own hands to prevent it from being squandered, 
thus arrogating to himself a power which he has every tempta- 
tion to abuse. 

The use of business language in treating of marriage would 
jar on many people who want to be able to breathe in their 
homes that restful kind of atmosphere, which after all no train- 
ing can give any woman the power to create, 

“In this world of worldlings, where 

Souls rust in apathy, and ne’er 

A great emotion shakes the air.” 
But this notion is based on a false conception of love, the 
maker of homes. Our views of love and marriage are cheap 
and commonplace like almost everything else in our present- 
day city life, which has become so vulgar and restless and ugly 
Love between the sexes is not a practical, working love to us, 
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“A thing to walk with, hand in hand, 

Through the every-dayness of this work day world, 
Baring its tender feet to every flint, 

Yet letting not one heart-beat go astray 

From beauty’s law of plainness and content.” 


To many of.us it is a gaudy, useless, music-hall nothing, and 
to many, again, it soars, 


“High floating o’er earth’s clouds on faéry wings.” 


We should lose none of the finer and higher qualities which are 
without money and without price, if we treated love as a prac- 
tical worker making use of earthly tools. Indeed, we should 
only be building up a firm foundation for the cultivation of 
that which is priceless, if we considered love as no idle thing and 
secured to our daughters and perhaps to our sons also, a sound 
education of the senses and of the mind for the guidance of 
love. And after all, it is only prejudice that makes the ideal 
of a trained wifehood seem unpractical, or detrimental to men’s 
highest interests. Prejudice, to be sure, is a stubborn fact to 
deal with, but why do we boast of our higher education if 
prejudice is to be our conqueror in the end ? 

Deeper considerations, however, will reveal the fact that 
the objections of the prejudiced in this matter do not altogether 
lack weight, though they cannot be said to establish any case 
whatever against training for motherhood. Those among the 
objections which are just, simply go to prove, indeed, not that 
marriage as an economic institution is incompatible with high 
and Jofty spiritual attainments, but only that marriage under 
any circumstances is incompatible with the highest life of which 
man is capable in rare moments of exaltation, which he reaches 
by painful effort or long sustained devotion. This truth need 
not lead us to suppose, however, that the plainer views of mar- 
riage would rob life of much of its poetry, or would bring 
down an institution which has been the centre of romance 
throughout man’s history to the level of the commonplace 
work-a-day interests which are too familiar to call forth heroic 
energy or lofty enthusiasm; for poetry is spiritual, and we 
make a mistake if we suppose that the time of life at which 
men and women marry is the most poetical time of their lives, 
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and that the imagination is most vivid and active in youth. 
Even if we concede that the imagination works with greater 
energy in youth than at a later time, we must also acknowledge 
that it is not so fine in quality as mellower years can make it, 
although, of course, the man who allows himself to be mater- 
ialized and to get soiled in the strife of existence and who fails, 
therefore, to follow the natural course of human development, 
inevitably loses or impairs his imaginative power. The im- 
agination of a very young man is strongly tinged, as a rule, 
with the colors of the material world. It is only in excep- 
tional cases that it is purely spiritual, and it is, therefore, only 
towards the end of life that imagination proper can as a rule 
be considered natural and healthy. No doubt Wordsworth is 
right in ascribing very lofty imagination to little children. But 
children have no heavy responsibilities to answer. Their spiri- 
tuality is only an earnest of the time of which the prophet was 
thinking when he said—‘“It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be.”” The processes of education must wake them up to weigh 
and measure and reason, before they can be made into worthy 
citizens. We cannot have dreamers in business and politics, 
and they are anomalies even in education and religion. 

Good citizenship is the price which Nature has assigned for 
the privilege of developing spiritual power. The preliminary 
discipline is necessary, as a means of establishing a firm basis 
for the superstructure which every man ought to begin to build 
up into his life, as the links which connect him with the present 
world-order begin to dissolve. The poet Waller was right, 
therefore, in saying that, 

“The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time hath made.” 

It is a significant fact that the poet uttered this sentiment 
when he was on the brink of death. It is the natural and char- 
acteristic utterance of an aged man who has great powers of 
imagination. But we cannot help being sorrv that Waller did 
not utter such words earlier in his career. It was only when 
the world in which he had dissipated his finest energies was 
fading away from him, that the worn-out courtier at last al- 
lowed his imagination to have its way with him and wrote— 
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“The soul, with nobler resolutions decked, 
The body stooping, does herself erect. 

No mortal parts are requisite to raise 

Her that unbodied can her Master praise. 
The seas are quiet, whenthe winds give o’er, 
So calm are we, when passions are no more; 
For then we know how vain it was to boast 
Of fleeting things so certain to be lost.” 

If, then, lofty imagination is only possible in a very limited 
degree to men and women who are in the thick of life’s respon- 
sibilities, it is obvious that none of the poetry of life would be 
lost, were we to take the common sense and almost common- 
place view of marriage. 

On the contrary, we should become much more poetical and 
imaginative, because healthy ideas on the subject would make 
it possible for men to comply with the conditions of spiritual 
birth and growth. Moreover such ideas would obviate the dis- 
illusionment which marriage so very often means. Many peo- 
ple have a curious notion that the creations of the imagination 
are bound to fade away before the hard necessities of daily 
work. This notion is characteristic of the faithless, prosaic 
philistinism of our materialistic age, which makes it hard for 
us to realize that our inner world is just as much a region of 
fact as the outer world. If we want to describe anything as 
unreal, we call it imaginary. We cannot realize that, as Emer- 
son tells us, Poetry also is Science, and that the only reason 
why we do not accept the creations of the imagination, is that 
they are facts which belong to our future rather than to the 
present. 

If we could believe in the life of the imagination, marriage 
would not be an all-important institution to us. It is all im- 
portant to us at present because we think that in marriage “the 
greatest thing in the world” has its fullest and most character- 
istic expression. But love is spiritual, not sexual, and after all 
we make far too much of sex. After all it does not mark out 
a fundamental difference between the minds and spirits of men 
and women. Yet we persist in giving it a higher place than it 
deserves, and thus we fail to make it useful to us in its 
proper sphere. Sex has little to do with love, for its work is 
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that of dividing, not that of uniting. So long as we live ina 
society founded on and maintained by sexual relations, so long 
will it be necessary that modesty on the one hand and chivalry 
on the other, should keep men and women at a distance from 
one another. 

“A God, a God their severance ruled! 

And bade betwixt their shores to be 

The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea.” 

The dividing work of sex becomes very obvious in places of 
education where men and women learn together, and where we 
are often forced to observe, perhaps with a certain bitterness 
which can with difficulty be prevented from developing into 
cynicism, that dual education is not altogether a success. It is 
very seldom that the tone and spirit of a college is such, that 
any real bonds of friendship can arise between the men and 
women. The observation almost inclines one to think with 
Schopenhauer, that when we act in accordance with the dispo- 
sitions to which we are bound and limited by sex, we are the 
dupes and toys of Nature. At any rate it may be said that sex 
need not play nearly so important a part in society as it actually 
takes in our present civilization. If we would escape the sour 
views of Schopenhauer, we must also recognize clearly that 
sex is the basis of marriage, but not of love, for which reason 
we must disassociate the conception of sex from that of the 
very loftiest thoughts and emotions which the most highly de- 
veloped human beings are capable of knowing. We need not 
sourly and weakly scorn sex because we recognize its temporal 
character and its humble uses. A bold, sensible acknowledg- 
ment of its limits need only free our manhood from the silli- 
ness which corrupts society by making conjugal relations a 
kind of wicked secret and casts a glamor round marriage which 
actual experience of the life which it inaugurates almost invar- 
iably dispels. We want to have homes built up on sound 
economic principles, and then we shall be able to soar into the 
regions whither love and imagination lead. 

At the same time we ought to be careful lest we make too 
much of domestic life, as the Germans do. This ideal retards 
progress and is harmful to the highest interests of a nation, be- 
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cause it gives far too little freedom to women, both married 
and unmarried. To serve those highest interests, indeed, a 
nation must have a large unselfish aim and an ideal that points 
beyond its own existence and therefore gives marriage, to 
which, of course, the maintenance and advancement of the 
State is due, a non-essential place in human affairs. We have 
forgotten in these days that asceticism, though it is always rare, 
is both natural and necessary to the life of a nation, and that 
if our social arrangements crush this form of high thinking 
and plain living out of existence, our morality and spirituality 
will suffer. But if in modern times we recover the monastic 
ideal which seems to be so fast breaking down, it will find, ex- 
pression in forms very different from any in which it has shown 
itself before. Probably it will take a Tolstoian form, though 
it is to be hoped that it will not cause men to revel in the world’s 
passions in the earlier part of their career and then preach 
doctrines of consecration in the latter part. It is not cloistered 
ascetics whom the world of to-day awaits, but men and women 
who will do its intellectual and spiritual work in perfect out- 
ward freedom, who are shut out from no society, and who are 
bound by no necessity but that which the ideal of the self en- 
forces. It is chiefly women who would benefit by the restora- 
tion of asceticism to an honored place among the ideals of the 
modern world; for the unthroning of marriage from the place 
which it now holds as the chief generative factor in civiliza- 
tion, would bring about a better division of employments among 
women. There would be room for the Marys of society who 
do not wish to undertake the duties of housekeeping or of 
motherhood, and who are capable of making their lives warm 
and intense and human by purely spiritual friendship; and we 
should appreciate their work, although we should not neces- 
sarily think that they had chosen the better part. 

The view that he whose life work is purely spiritual does 
the work of a man, no less than he who brings up sons and 
daughters, can, of course, only be held ultimately by believers 
in the immortality of the soul. There seems to be little prospect 
that it will be adopted as a national principle in England, for 
although so many modern thinkers treat the immortality of the 
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soul as an indisputably established fact, and although the State 
is still founded nominally upon religion, we appear to have 
very little spiritual life of any sort to-day. Yet the believers 
are many and those many cannot be without hope that the near 
future will find us capable of realizing that the function of the 
State as a whole is the highest life-making. The natural re- 
sult of a materialistic reading of Nature is a belief in poly- 
gamy, free love, temporary marriage and other animal institu- 
tions. That we are now threatened by these horrors is a fact 
which ought to awaken us to the necessity of getting just and 
balanced views of both the material and spiritual duties of 
man. The material side of his obligations we seem to know 
well enough. In fact our knowledge of these is almost mor- 
bid. We need now to learn that the spiritual is natural. A 
great physician of the materialistic nineteenth century has viv- 
idly brought out this truth by saying—‘Life is so far from 
being the sum of the functions that resist death, that it is a 
constant part of the history of life that its exercise leads 
naturally to decay, and through decay to death.” Here he 
expresses the material side of man’s life. In another passage 
he expresses the doctrine of the resurrection in the words— 
“Other portions of the human mind are the reason and the con- 
science . . . . by which there is established between man 
and the brutes a great difference, not in degree alone, but in 
kind. The spirit differs from all the faculties in its inde- 
pendence of our organization, for it is exercised best in com- 
plete abstraction from all that is sensible, it is wholly inde- 
pendent of the organization of the brain, wholly independent 
also of the education of the understanding.” The life of man 
is, therefore, a natural progress from the material to the spir- 
itual. For this natural tendency the education and general 
laws of society ought to provide. Perhaps the most important 
part of this provision should consist in giving marriage its 
proper place. At any rate there ought to be no such thing in 
civilized society as marriage, the permanent bonds of which 
seem intolerable to both men and women as soon as they begin 
to think and to question the usefulness of this institution, sancti- 
fied as it is merely by custom and by religious practice. And if 
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we have any spiritual sense or any great hopes for the future of 
the nations, we ought to realize that Tennyson’s way of letting 
the ape and tiger die, as expressed in the epithalamium with 
which he closes his “In Memoriam,” is by no means the shortest 
way. The simpler and the swifter way in modern times, would 
be that of making room for nature’s monks. Some of us may 
still embrace the doctrine of the great nineteenth century poet, 
who was all too sensitive to the materialism of his age. Some 
of us may still feel that the submissive animal within us is yet 
so strong, that the best things cannot be realities to us. But 
we ought to remember that the wisest Teacher whom the world 
has ever known said—‘In the resurrection thev neither marry, 
nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of God in 
heaven. He that is able to receive it, let him receive it.” 


M. E. RosInson. 
LONDON. 


WHAT IS RELIGION? 


THF divergent and contradictory uses of the word religion 
are due, one feels, not only to the difficulty of comprehending 
the nature of religion but also to the disposition of those who 
have written upon the subject to further an ulterior purpose 
by the definitions they propose. The Evangelical controversial- 
ist, for instance, seems bent on excluding by his definition what 
he calls the superstitions of man, or of sharply distinguishing 
between the so-called natural religions and revealed religion. 
The moralist seeks apparently to disparage the reputed influence 
of religion on conduct, and the thorough-going secularist to put 
religion in the way of inevitable extinction. When the sub- 
ject is approached, as at present, with a purely scientific inter- 
est, all such purposes of doctrinal and philosophical strategy 
must of course be relinquished. We cannot concern ourselves, 
either with the relative superiority of a particular form of re- 
ligion or even with the fate of religion itself. Our only legiti- 
mate purpose is to ascertain and express the truth. 

Although there cannot be two opinions with regard to the 
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motive which ought to prompt an inquiry into the nature of 
religion, it may be said that, owing to the incompleteness of the 
sciences dealing with the subject, the time has not yet come 
when an attempt to formulate a definition of religion shouid be 
made, or, indeed, can be made with a fair prospect of success. 
This is true so far as a final scientific definition of ;eligion 
is concerned. We must, indeed, await further progress in 
ethnographical and psychological knowledge before we may 
hope to condense the quintessence of religion into a final defini- 
tion. Certainly the present writer has a far less ambitious pur- 
pose. The need of a more exact definition of religion than 
is commonly given is not confined, however, to sociology, 
ethnology, psychology or the philosophy of religion. The 
greatest demand is in the field of popular discussion, where the 
utmost confusion reigns in regard to the question of the sta- 
bility and permanence of religion, and its relation to science 
and morality. Now that the church statistics of the census of 
1900 are made public, the regular decennial debate upon the 
question of the growth or the decadence of religious interest 
will doubtless begin. The slightest improvement on current 
definitions of religion may therefore prove to be of some im- 
mediate popular value. 

The first step toward a clear understanding of religion is to 
distinguish carefully between religion and religions. Religion 
is the root, the source, the parent of religions. It bears about 
the same relation to the various religions as a genus to its 
species. A definition which applies only to one religion is no 
more a definition of religion than the definition of a particular 
person is a definition of the genus homo. This is so obvious 
that it is hard to understand why so many definitions are pre- 
sented which apply to nothing but Christianity. There is no 
religion which can be absolutely separated from all others, and 
a definition that is worth anything at all must apply to all forms 
of religion from the lowest to the highest. 

Current definitions of religion, especially those of a theolo- 
gical character, are usually expressed in terms of belief. Occa- 
sionally religion is defined in terms of feeling, and sometimes 
in terms of conduct or conation, but the popular idea is that re- 
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ligion and belief are identical. The prevalence of this idea is 
chiefly due to the definitions presented in the writings of a few 
philosophers and theologians. James Martineau, for instance, 
defined religion as the “belief in an ever-living God, that is, a 
Divine mind and will ruling the universe and holding moral 
relations with mankind ;”* Bishop Butler, as the belief in one 
God or Creator and Moral Governor of the world and in a 
future state of retribution implying immortality ;+ and many 
writers, among whom is the philosopher Immanuel Kant, have 
made the belief in immortality the sole basis of religion.{ The 
demand of the church for belief, and the constant association 
in the New Testament of belief with salvation, and unbelief 
with its opposite, encourage popular acceptance of these defini- 
tions. 

Theology, however, is not the only science which identifies 
religion with belief. When we turn to those writers who have 
approached the subject from the ethnographical side we find 
the same mistaken conception. De Quatrefages Letourneau, 
Topinard, Sir John Lubbock and Prof. E. B. Tylor, to men- 
tion only a few of these writers, all define religion in terms 
of belief. Even Mr. Herbert Spencer, who calls it “an a priori 
theory of the universe,” bases religion upon the intellectual 
element. § 

Now, we may readily admit that knowledge or belief is an 
element in religion, as a more or less specific belief is an ele- 
ment in all religions; but when we define religion as specific 
belief,—for instance, the belief in God, in immortality, or in 
spiritual beings,—we not only recognize an intellectual element 
in religion but we make religion synonymous with a particular 


*“Study of Religion,” Vol. 1, p. 1. 

tWard, “Dynamic Sociology,” Vol. 2, p. 160. 

tKritik der reinen Vernunft,” S. 271, cited by Ward in “Dynamic So- 
ciology,” Vol. 2, p. 252. 

§See Quatrefages, “L’espece Humaine,” p. 356; Letourneau, “L’Evoliu- 
tion Religieuse dans les Diverses Races Humanes,” p. 4; Topinard, 
“Science and Faith,” p. 246; Sir John Lubbock, “Prehistoric Times,” p. 
574; Tylor, ‘Primitive Culture,” Vol. 1, p. 424; Spencer, “First Princi- 
ples,” p. 43; also Crozier, “Civilization and Progress,” p. 257, where re- 
ligion is defined as “the philosophy of the masses.” 
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form of belief. This narrows the scope of religion, and in an 
age of uncompromising criticism, stakes its 'ife upon the accur- 
acy of an intellectual formula. For, considering the present 
state of knowledge, what formulated belief can be said to be 
absolutely permanent? None. To base religion upon belief, 
therefore, is to build the house of religion upon the sand, and 
when the rain descends, and the floods come, and the winds 
blow and beat upon it, what assurance can we have that it will 
not fall? 

To say of current definitions of religion, however, that they 
present it as an unstable and vanishing phenomenon is not 
necessarily to offer against them a fatal objection. The end or 
purpose of a definition, like that ascribed by Hamlet to playing, 
is “to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to Nature.” If the truth 
is reflected, that is all we can demand, whatever be the fate of 
the thing defined. But the quickest way, perhaps, to show 
that an error is involved in considering religion as a matter of 
belief is to point out some of the consequences of accepting the 
common definition. If we accept the definition, for instance, 
that religion is belief in one all-wise personal Being, we commit 
ourselves to the view that the great majority of the human 
race have lived without religion. For nothing is clearer to 
those who have any familiarity with the religious ideas of man- 
kind than that the belief in many gods has been far more preva- 
lent than the belief in one. Monotheism is a comparatively re- 
cent development in the history of religious thought. It is 
sometimes said, to be sure, that “all human beings have the idea 
of God,”* but this is a pleasant fiction invented for theological 
purposes. “There is no evidence,” says Darwin, “that man 
was aboriginally endowed with the ennobling belief in the exist- 
ence of an Omnipotent God. On the contrary there is ample 
evidence, derived not from hasty travelers, but from men who 
have long resided with savages, that numerous races have ex- 
isted, and still exist, who have no idea of one or more gods, 
and who have no words in their languages to express such an 
idea.”+ Again, Sir John Lubbock, after citing a score or more 








*Outlook, December, 1900, p. 9I9. 
+“Descent of Man” (Humboldt Library), p. 51. 
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of illustrations to prove the point, says that “those who assert 
that even the lowest savages believe in a supreme Deity, affirm 
that which is entirely contrary to the evidence.”* This is a 
different question, of course, from that of the universality of 
religion, with which we are not at present concerned. All we 
are now trying to show is that by defining religion as the be- 
lief in a Supreme Being we exclude from the category of relig- 
ious the vast majority of the human race. Not only do primi- 
tive religions fall outside of the definition, but also one of the 
world’s great religions, namely Buddhism, which numbers 
more adherents than any other. Sir Monier Monier-Williams, 
the learned professor of Sanscrit at Oxford, does indeed de- 
clare that Buddhism is not a religion; but this surprising opin- 
ion must be due to his desire to be consistent, for he holds that 
“a religion, in the proper sense of the word, must postulate the 
existence of one living and true God of infinite power, wisdom 
and love, the Creator and Designer and Preserver of all things 
visible and invisible,” and that it “must take for granted the 
immortality of man’s soul or spirit.” “Christianity,” he as- 
serts, “is a religion, whereas Buddhism, at least in its earliest 
and truest form, is no religion at all.”+ If Buddhism is not a 
religion, pray what is it? Of what value is a definition of re- 
ligion which includes only Christianity? However convenient 
it may be for controversial purposes, it does not satisfy the re- 
quirements of science. 

If, instead of the belief in a Supreme Being, we accept the 
view that belief in immortality is identical with religion, we 
are confronted by the same difficulty. The idea of an un- 
ending future existence “does not belong to the lower forms 
of religion, but is a comparatively recent extension of the early 
idea of a future life.”t Mr. John Fiske in the book entitled 
“Through Nature to God,’ does indeed assert that “belief in 
the Unseen world in which human beings continue to exist 
after death,” is an indispensable element of religion, and he 


*°Prehistoric Times,” p. 579. 
tQuoted by Dr. Carus, “Buddhism and its Christian Critics,” p. 290. 
tProf. Lester F. Ward “Dynamic Sociology,” Vol. 2, p. 280. 
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seems to identify this belief with immortality. Dr. Brinton, 
also, maintains that the mind of primitive man was so filled 
with visions of universal and immortal life, that to many there 
was no such thing as death ;* but Prof. Tylor, than whom there 
is no better authority, positively asserts that “far from a life 
after death being held by all men as the destiny of all men, 
whole classes are formally excluded from it,” and that “even 
among races who distinctly accept the doctrine of a surviving 
soul, this acceptance is not unanimous.” “The soul,” he says, 
“as recognized in the philosophy of the lower races, may be 
defined as an ethereal surviving being, conceptions of which 
preceded and led up to the more transcendental theory of the 
immaterial and immortal soul, which forms part of the theology 
of the higher nations.”+ Passing over the numerous illustra- 
tions from primitive life cited by Prof. Tylor, we may mention 
the Greeks, among whom the idea of immortality was very 
vague, and call to mind the fact that it is by no means gener- 
ally accepted among us to-day. What has the conception of 
immortality to do with the religious philosophy of those who 
hold with the late Prof. Huxley, that religion is “reverence 
and love for the ethical ideal, and the desire to realize that ideal 
in life?t Or with that of the followers of Herbart who con- 
sidered sympathy with the universal dependence of men as the 
essential natural principle of religion.{ 

We see, then, that a definition of religion in terms of the 
higher and derived beliefs is not inclusive. There is involved, 
however, a more serious consequence. 

If religion is identified with a form of belief, the fate of re- 
ligion is made to depend upon the permanence of that belief. 
Thus the very existence of religion may seem to be jeopardized, 
for, as was said before, no belief may be regarded as perfectly 
secure against the advancing tide of critical thought. Some 
may reply that the belief in a personal Creator is absolutely 


*“Religion of Primitive Peoples,” p. 69. 

¢“Primitive Culture,” Vol. 2, pp. 22 and 24. 

t“Christianity and Agnosticism,’ (Humboldt Library), p. 25. 
(‘Science of Education,” English Translation, p. 171. 
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permanent. But many of the greatest thinkers have aband- 
oned this conception.* 

If the belief in immortality is suggested as one that is un- 
likely to pass away, we are confronted by the fact that some 
profound thinkers have ceased to hold it. Prof. Haeckel, for 
instance, in his recent book on “The Riddle of the Universe,” 
dismisses this dogma as hopelessly inconsistent with the most 
solid truths of science. When Giordano Bruno, whose love 
for the truth brought him to the stake three hundred years ago, 
faced his accusers, he was unsupported by either the belief in a 
personal deity or the belief in immortality. Must we say, 
then, that this martyr to the truth was an irreligious man? 
Such must be our conclusion if we accept the idea that belief 
in immortality is essential to religion. A writer in the Con- 
temporary Review said, some years ago, “If for any reason, 
mankind does, at any time cease to believe in its own immor- 
tality, then religion will also have ceased to exist as a part of 
the consciousness of humanity.”+ There is no need, however, 
for linking the fate of religion to belief in immortality or to 
any other specific belief. 

Whatever religion may be, no unprejudiced student of the 
subject will contend that it may properly be identified with the 
higher and derived beliefs, like the belief in a personal God or 
the belief in immortality. The necessity of some more general 
conception will at once be recognized. We find, therefore, 
that the ethnographer, while defining religion as belief, seeks 
the rudimentary and common form of belief from which all 
others may be derived, and identifies religion with that belief. 
We shall see, however, that the lower we descend among be- 
liefs for an inclusive definition of religion, the more precarious 
the situation of religion becomes. 

The broadest definition of religion that has ever been given 
in terms of belief is that of Prof. Tylor, that is, the belief in 


*“Dieu,” says De Greef, to quote but a single author, “est un personnage 
historique, susceptible de naissance, de croissance et de mort, comme les 
dieux, les fétiches et les esprits en général.”—Introduction a la Soci- 
ologie, Tome 2, p. 218. 

tRev. T. W. Fowle, quoted by Professor Ward, “Dynamic Sociology,” 
II, 253. 
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Spiritual Beings. “The first requisite in a systematic study 
of the religions of the lower races,” he says, “is to lay down a 
rudimentary definition of religion. By requiring in this defi- 
nition the belief in a Supreme Deity or judgment after death, 
the adoration of idols or the practice of sacrifice, or other par- 
tially diffused doctrines or rites, no doubt many tribes may 
be excluded from the category of religious. But such narrow 
definition has the fault of identifying religion rather with par- 
ticular developments than with the deeper motive which under- 
lies them. It seems best to fall back at once on this essential 
source, and simply to claim as a minimum definition of religion, 
the belief in Spiritual Beings.” This belief is supposed to be 
universal. “So far as I can judge from the immense mass of 
accessible evidence,” says Prof. Tylor, “we have to admit that 
the belief in Spiritual Beings appears among all low races with 
whom we have attained a thoroughly intimate acquaintance; 
whereas the assertion of absence of such belief must apply 
either to ancient tribes or to more or less imperfectly described 
modern ones.”* Prof. Tylor’s definition leaves nothing to be 
desired, then, so far as inclusiveness is concerned. Like other 
definitions of religion in terms of a specific belief, however, it is 
fatal to the claim that religion is a permanent reality. To 
realize the truth of this we have only to consider the evolution 
of modern religious beliefs. 

The study of the evolution of modern religious conceptions 
teaches plainly that they are the natural outgrowth of the primi- 
tive conception of Spiritual Beings. The montheistic conception 
of to-day, for instance, is logically related to polytheism, and is 
the result of a gradual integration of the God-conception, as 
science has progressed toward the idea of a unitary cause. The 
orthodox theory of inspiration, to use another illustration, is 
the natural product of the primitive idea of souls and posses- 
sion. Hence religion, if it means primarily a belief, whether 
high or low, must stand or fall with the belief in Spiritual 
Beings. Let us examine the validity of this belief. 

The belief in Spiritual Beings is derived from two sources. 


*“Primitive Culture,” Vol. 1, pp. 424, 425. 
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It is a deduction either from such phenomena as dreams, 
swoons, apoplexy, shadows, and reflections in water, which 
were satisfactorily explained to the primitive mind by the as- 
sumption of a double self, or a soul and body, normally but not 
continuously united; or from the phenomena of objective na- 
ture,—the thunder, the lightning, wind, rain, the movements of 
the clouds, etc.,.-of which the assumption of invisible beings 
analogous to men was to the primitive man a sufficient explana- 
tion. The genesis of the idea of another self, or soul, capable 
of entering and leaving the body, which is the subjective basis 
of the belief in Spiritual Beings, is thus accounted for by Prof. 
Tylor: ‘When the sleeper awakens from a dream,” (he is 
speaking of primitive man) “he believes he has somehow been 
away, or that other people have come to him. As it is well 
known by experience that men’s bodies do not go off on these 
excursions, the natural explanation is that every man’s living 
self, or soul, is his phantom or image, which can go out of his 
body and see and be seen itself in dreams. Even waking men 
in broad daylight sometimes see these human phantoms in what 
are called visions or hallucinations. They are further led to 
believe that the soul does not die with the body, but lives on 
after quitting it, for although a man may be dead and buried, 
his phantom-figure continues to appear to the survivors in 
dreams and visions. That men have such unsubstantial images 
belonging to them is familiar in other ways to the savage philos- 
opher who has watched their reflections in still water of their 
shadows following them about, fading out of sight to reappear 
presently somewhere else, while sometimes for a moment he has 
seen their living breath as a faint cloud, vanishing, though one 
can feel that it is still there.”’* From this subjective source 
Mr. Spencer derives ancestor worship, which he claims is the 
parent form of all religions. 

The second method by which the idea of invisible beings may 
have been derived is quite as simple. Conscious of himself as 
a cause, the primitive man would by analogy attribute some 
form of life to anything that manifested power or movement. 


*“Anthropology,” pp, 343, 344. 
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Indeed, it is even now contended that by the very nature of our 
intelligence we are bound to represent the cause of things in 
terms of ourselves.* Darwin, in opposition to Mr. Spencer, 
thought that this personification of the causes of nature pre- 
ceded the belief in a double.+ Here, then, are the two bases 
which support the belief in Spiritual Beings. Remove these 
and religion, as defined by Mr. Tylor, falls to the ground. 

We have only to consider for a moment the effect of modern 
science upon these two ideas which support the belief in ques- 
tion, to appreciate the precarious condition of religion when it 
is regarded as the belief in Spiritual Beings. No modern 
psychologist, for instance, would accept the idea of a double to 
explain the phenomena of dreams, swoons, apoplexy, etc., nor 
does anyone now believe that the forces of nature may prop- 
erly be interpreted as invisible personal agencies. Prof. Ward 
in dismissing the idea of the first, or subjective, view of the 
origin of the belief in question, says, “Does the reflection of a 
man’s face in a pool really indicate that the man possesses two 
faces, a bodily and a spiritual face? Does the shadow that 
he casts, or the echo of his voice, really prove that he has an 
immaterial double? Does a dream or a trance, in which an 
alibi is proved to the mind of the ignorant savage really demon- 
strate that his other self exists and has been wandering about, 
while all his friends declare that his proper self has remained 
in the same place? Is there any fallacy by which, on this view, 
the fundamental conception of religion has been arrived at? 
All will, of course, admit that the premises are utterly false in 
all these cases. If even the very root of the tree consists wholly 
of error, is it not reasonable to suppose that the branches and 
the fruit will partake of the same nature?” And the same 
writer ends his inquiry in regard to the second or objective 
view, as follows: “Is the wind really an immaterial spirit? 
Are the sun, moon and stars actual verities? Is the rainbow 
a goddess or a bridge connecting earth and heaven, or was it 
placed in the heavens by a Deity as a covenant between him 
and man? Are meteors ‘excrements of dirty little star gods’? 


*See Crozier, “Civilization and Progress,” p. 232. 
7“Descent of Man,” (Humboldt Library), p. 51, footnote. 
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Or is an eclipse a result of the defecation of the divine orb of 
day? Does the plant grow, or the tide ebb or flow, or rain 
descend or the lightning flash, in obedience to spiritual powers 
above, and outside of nature, having distinct personalities? 
All these phenomena are now satisfactorily explained on strictly 
natural principles. Among peoples acquainted with science, 
all such supernatural beings have been dispensed with, and the 
belief in them is declared to be false, and to always have been 
false.’* Thus we see that Prof. Ward rejects the two ideas 
upon which the belief in Spiritual Beings is based, and it 
hardly will be denied that both are erroneous, and under the 
influence of scientific criticism have gradually crumbled away. 
What then becomes of religion as defined by Mr. Tylor? Ob- 
viously it is left without a support. Mr. Spencer does indeed 
try to save it by his favorite method of finding a “soul of truth 
in things erroneous.”” Like Prof. Ward, he discards both the 
idea of a double and the idea of invisible personal agencies in 
nature, but “at the outset,” he says, “a germ of truth was con- 
tained in the primitive conception—the truth, namely, that the 
power that manifests itself in consciousness is but a differently 
conditioned form of the power that manifests itself beyond con- 
sciousness.” + As he does not interpret this power in terms of 
personality, however, he does not save religion as the belief in 
Spiritual Beings. 

Incidentally we may remark that in the idea that religion is 
a form of belief we have an explanation of the supposed con- 
flict between science and religion, and of the confidence ex- 
pressed by some writers in the present decay and final disap- 
pearance of religion. Regarding religion as belief, and wit- 
nessing the destructive effects of scientific criticism in every 
department of knowledge, many thinkers have regretfully, or 
gleefully, acknowledged that religion must decrease as science 
increases, and that there will come a time when religion will 
have entirely disappeared. “The progress of religion,” says 
De Greef, “is in the reduction of religion to an absurdity.” 





*“Dynamic Sociology,” Vol. 2, pp. 266, 268-9. 
+“Principles of Sociology,” Vol. 3, pp. 170-1. 
tIntroduction a la Sociologie,” Tome 2, p. 208. 
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and a distinguished socialist says, “Religion expires when be- 
lief in Supernatural Beings or Supernatural Ruling Powers 
ceases to exist.”* Obviously this is true if the idea of religion 
entertained by these writers is correct. If, however, they are 
mistaken it only shows that there is a strategical blunder in 
defining religion as the belief in Spiritual Beings, or as any 
other specific belief. 

What has been said thus far is not conclusive, of course, in 
regard to the expediency of setting aside current definitions of 
religion. As was said before, a true definition of religion is 
not concerned with the fate of religion, and it is not our pur- 
pose to shield religion from criticism or to force it to present 
an aspect of permanence. The only legitimate purpose of a 
definition is accurately to mark off the thing defined from every 
other phenomenon. We must try, therefore, to find a more 
valid objection than those to which we have already referred. 

In the preceding discussion we have shown that we must 
look beyond all specific forms of religious belief, and a fortiori 
beyond all forms of religion to find religion itself. It does 
not follow, however, that we can eliminate from religion the 
element of belief. A religion is in one aspect a complex of 
beliefs. Buddhism, Christianity, or any organized form of 
religion, hinges on a system of beliefs, a body of doctrine. But 
if we proceed downward through any of the various religions 
until we come to the common and simplest form of belief out 
of which all others have sprung, we shall have, not religion it- 
self but always a manifestation and consequence of religion. 
In this aspect there is no difference between the crude belief 
of the savage and the highest religious conception of modern 
Chrsitianity. Both are alike manifestations of religion. Now, 
below the lowest and simplest form of religious belief, that is, 
the belief in Spiritual Beings, and giving rise to it, there must 
be a vague recognition or perception of a power or powers 
which the primitive man regards as outside of himself and 
responsible for certain puzzling phenomena. “There is one 
fact,” says Prof. Ward, “which all races and peoples, however 


*Pebel, ‘““Woman, Past, Present and Future,” p. 178. For a similar 
Opinion, see also Loria, “Economic Foundations of Society,” p. 24. 
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primitive, and all mankind, however enlightened, have univer- 
sally recognized. This fact is that there is a power outside of 
themselves which is beyond their control. Rude peoples, liv- 
ing as they always do, in direct contact with nature, are con- 
stantly brought into relationship with this power and made to 
feel much more strongly than do civilized races their complete 
subjection to it.” To the primitive man, therefore, the world 
is full of mysteries. He perceives that there is something be- 
yond himself which acts as a cause. He believes, therefore, 
in the existence of a powerful and mysterious something. 
What this something is he knows not, but that is one of the 
first questions for which he sought an answer. The earliest 
philosopher provided him with a theory, and that theory was 
the existence of invisible, humanlike agencies. This interpre- 
tation, however, was not religion but philosophy. Religion 
was the antecedent phenomenon. Thus, man was religious 
prior to the formulation of a specific belief in Spiritual Beings. 
He recognized vaguely and indefinitely a mysterious power 
in nature before any definite theory was formulated concerning 
it. 

Beyond this vague recognition or perception of a mysterious 
power in the world, it is impossible to trace religious belief. 
The element of belief, or perception, then, is at the beginning 
of religion, as a specific belief in Spiritual Beings is at the be- 
ginning of theology. The final element in an analysis of re- 
ligious beliefs, whether of the individual or of the race, is a 
perception in the individual consciousness of an unknown power 
or powers operating in nature. 

Are those writers correct, then, who define religion, not as a 
specific belief, but as a mere perception of the Infinite, or the 
“perception of man’s relation to the principles of the uni- 
verse’ ?* We do not think so. Perception is not the only ele- 
ment in religion. Let us proceed to inquire what other ele- 
ments are revealed by an analysis of religion. 

It will generally be admitted, perhaps, that the very word 


*Among those who have defined religion as perception are Max Miiller 
and Jevons. Shelley, in his notes to “Queen Mab,” defined it as “percep- 
tion of the relation in which we stand to the principle of the universe.” 
Vol. XIII.—No. 2 14 
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religion implies restraint upon conduct, and the direction of 
individual activities. A religious man must be to some ex- 
tent guided by his religion. He must needs have “scruples.” 
This is illustrated in all religions, from the primitive forms 
which induce sacrifices and obedience to the will of the gods, 
to Christianity, which authoritatively declares, for instance, 
that “If any man thinketh himself to be religious, while he 
bridleth not his tongue but deceiveth his heart, this man’s re- 
ligion is vain.”* And it is illustrated as well in the individual, 
for who could properly be called religious who does not act to 
some extent in accordance with the principles of his religion? 
Prof, Lester F. Ward, in a profound article on the “Essential 
Nature of Religion,” + and Mr. Henry Rutgers Marshall, in his 
book on “Instinct and Reason,” which is mainly devoted to re- 
ligion, bring out with great clearness and power this feature of 
religion and pronounce it its characteristic element. 

Prof. Ward’s thesis is that “religion is a substitute in the 
rational world for instinct in the subrational world.” “In- 
stinct,” he says, “may be looked upon as a device of nature to 
make the organism desire to perform acts that subserve func- 
tion, but which would not otherwise be desired.” So religion 
is a device to restrain the individual from activities harmful to 
the race and to direct him to the performance of safe ones. In 
tracing the development of organisms from the lowest forms 
to man, he finds that there have been, at least, three critical 
periods when the existence of organisms was threatened. “The 
first of these was when plastic organisms were created, en- 
dowed with locomotion, and dependent for subsistence upon 
organic matter, the condition to the existence of which was 
feeling . . . . This was the origin of mind. The sec- 
ond ordeal was when the will had so strongly asserted itself 
that existence was put in jeopardy. This was remedied by the 
development of instincts. Passing over minor ones, we come 
at last to an ordeal still more severe than any of the previous 
ones. In the natural upward march of the psychic faculty 
feeling became at length so potent and its demands so impera- 


*Jas. 1: 26. 
FINTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, January, 1898. 
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tive that the direct efforts hitherto employed in its satisfaction 
no longer sufficed, and a new device was gradually elaborated 
that should secure the ends of the creature with far greater 
success. This was the ‘indirect method of conation,’ and to 
the affective faculty was now added the perceptive faculty. The 
intellect was developed as an aid to the will . . . . But 
with this immense gain from the standpoint of the individual 
almost immediately commenced a destruction of the race of 
beings to which this faculty had been committed. It was now 
easy to secure the satisfaction of desire, and desires had grown 
so manifold and so vehement, and a larger and larger propor- 
tion of them not being adapted to function, many, indeed be- 
ing directly opposed to it, that obviously, if, under this new 
dispensation, everything were allowed to go on without re- 
straint, the race of rational beings must quickly run its course 
and come to naught. Fortunately, however, this very percep- 
tive faculty which was being so freely employed in the interest 
of feeling regardless of function, was also capable of dimly 
and intuitively perceiving the dangers to which it was leading. 
Along with the individual mind working thus egoistically for 
the individual end, keenly pointing out the ways in which pain 
could be thwarted and pleasure assured, there was also working 
broadly, deeply, and sub-consciously, what may properly be 
called a collective or social mind, solemnly warning against the 
dangers and authoritatively inhibiting all race-destroying ac- 
tions. A new device, analogous in may respects to instinct on 
the lower plane, was gradually developed and perfected pari 
passu with the reason on the higher plane. This device was 
religion.” 

This profound analysis is correct as far as it goes, but it 
will be observed, that Prof. Ward is chiefly concerned with 
the social function of religion, and describes its genesis as a 
social instrument for restraining individual action. Our in- 
vestigation carries us back one step further and inquires into 
the origin of religion as it manifests itself in the individual, and 
which by and by is laid hold of by the social group as a means 
of restraining its members. 

What has just been said of Prof. Ward’s article applies also 
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to the treatment of religion in Mr. Marshall’s book. After a 
long but inconclusive argument to show that religion is in- 
stinctive, he concludes by defining religion as a suppression of 
our fallible wills to what we conceive of as a higher will. 
“Under my view,” he says, “what is here called the suppression 
of our will to the higher will, may be expressed in psychologi- 
cal terms as the restraint of the individualistic impulses to 
racial ones; that such restraint has effect upon the moral char- 
acter being, of course, granted. This restraint seems to me to 
be of the very essence of religion. The belief in the Deity, as 
usually found being from the psychological view an attach- 
ment to, rather than of the essence of, the religious feeling ; and 
this, whether as metaphysicians we may or may not be com- 
pelled to the belief in this Absolute Deity.”* In another pas- 
sage he speaks of this restraint as “the very core and essence of 
religious functioning.” 

Undoubtedly both Prof. Ward and Mr. Marshall are correct 
in assigning to religion the element of restraint, or, viewed 
positively, a directive power in human action; but in the final 
analysis this element is merely restraint and not social restraint. 
Social restraint does not appear until the social group, or its 
leader, becomes conscious of the value of religion as an instru- 
ment of restraint and a means of securing from the individual 
socially beneficial activities. It is, therefore, highly probable 
from the available evidence that religion arose not as a social, 
but as a psychological necessity. As a spontaneous variation 
in the character of the individual it may not have been an ad- 
vantage to him, but the incipient social mind soon perceived its 
possibilities as a social instrument and preserved it as such. If 
the primitive individual, thrown into an environment of mani- 
festations of a mysterious power, perceives the existence of such 
a power, and realizes his dependence upon it, and strives to 
propitiate it, he becomes religious whether the activities fol- 
Jowing from his religion are socially beneficial or not. Prob- 
ably many individuals and many groups were extinguished by 
their undirected religious activities before a consciousness of 
the social value of religion arose. Natural selection of indi- 


*“Tnsinct and Reason,” p. 320. 
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viduals and of social groups would alone in time adapt relig- 
ious functioning to social survival. But it is doubtless true, 
as Prof. Ward suggests, that religion as a social phenomenon 
was the product of both natural selection and reason. The 
point to be noticed here, however, is that the origin of religion 
is independent of its social value. Its appearance in the world 
is an individual phnomenon; its persistence, a social one. 
Religion, then, cannot be correctly defined as a particular 
form of restraint, any more than it can be correctly defined as a 
particular form of belief. It is not “being good and doing 
good,” as Dr. Chalmers asserted, nor “loving obedience to 
God’s commandments,” as Dr. Deems used to say, nor “moral- 
ity touched with emotion,” as Matthew Arnold defined it. Re- 
ligion and morality are two genetically distinct phenomena. 
“Religion,” says Mr. John Fiske, “views the individual in his 
relations to the Infinite Power manifested in a universe of 
casually connected phenomena, as Morality views him in his 
relation to his fellow-creatures.”* Prof. Tylor tells us that 
“The relation of morality to religion is one that only belongs 
in its rudiments, or not at all, to rudimentary civilization.” 
And again he says, “One great element of religion, the moral 
element, which among the higher nations forms its most vital 
part, is indeed little represented in the religion of the lower 
races.” And Mr. J. Deniker in his “Races of Man,” (p. 220) 
declares that ‘“Animistic religion is destitute of a moral ele- 
ment, which many persons consider inseparable from religion.” t 
Morality implies not merely restraint, but social and conven- 
tional restraint, and may be based upon pubile opinion and 
social conventions as well as upon religious beliefs. As Mr. 
John Fiske somewhere says, the reason why religion and moral- 


*Cosmic Philosophy,” Vol. 2, p. 357. 

7“Primitive Culture, Vol. 2, pp. 326-427. 

tThe separate origin of religion and morality is, of course, not gener- 
ally: admitted. Pfleiderer, for instance, denies that they stood originally 
in no connection with each other. “It is an incontrovertible fact,” he 
says, “that the primitive morality stands in very close connection with the 
primitive religion.”—‘“Philosophy and Development of Religion,” Vol. 1, 
Chap. 2. On a question of this kind, however, the opinion of an eth- 
nographer is more valuable thanthat of a theologian. 
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ity are so often identified is that in the higher religions they are 
practically co-extensive. We are thus brought to the conclusion 
that a definition of religion in terms of a special form of action 
or conduct is as erroneous as a definition in terms of belief, 
and yet we must admit that action like belief is an element in 
religion. 

Wherever an individual or racial phenomenon is manifested 
in belief or action, there is always present also another element, 
namely, feeling. It is not strange, then, that the religious feel- 
ing, or the feeling of impotence which the human mind exper- 
iences before the forces of nature, and out of which all relig- 
ious idea, however elaborate or complex, are derived, has been 
fixed upon by some writers as the essence of, or the essential 
element in religion. Schleiermacher’s definition of religion as 
“a feeling of absolute dependence” at once comes to mind. 
Mr. John Fiske declares that the feeling of dependence is the 
essential element in the theistic idea;* and Prof. Ward says, 
“It is this sense of helplessness before the majesty of the en- 
vironment, which if it is not religion itself is the foundation 
upon which all religion is built.”+ But even those who define 
religion in terms of feeling do not pretend that a mere feeling 
is sufficient to constitute religion. Neither Schleiermacher nor 
Pfleiderer, who emphasize this element, contend that religion is 
identical with feeling. In every religious act, says the latter 
philosopher, the whole personality is present. Why then 
should we define religion in terms of feeling, when feeling, 
like belief and action, is merely an element in religion ? 

The result of our discussion thus far may be summed up in 
the following proposition: Religion manifests itself in belief, 
feeling and action, and these three elements are present whether 
we consider it ethnographically as a social device or psycholog- 
ically as a phenomenon of the individual consciousness. A 
correct definition of religion must then depend upon the rela- 
tion and relative importance of these three elements. 

Now the relation in the individual consciousness, and the 
relative importance of perception, feeling and the conative im- 
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pulse, are questions of psychology. It is to this science, and 
not to theology or ethnology, therefore, that we must look for a 
final definition of religion. The final word, however, on the 
nature of consciousness has not been said. But there seems 
to be a consensus of opinion among the later psychologists on 
one point, namely, that it is impossible to break up the individual 
consciousness into the two or three wholly separate processes 
of knowing, feeling and willing. ‘The psychic life,” says 
Ribot, “is a continuity beginning with sensation and ending 
with movement,”* and this assertion is the working hypothesis 
and keynote of the new psychology. From sensation to per- 
ception, perception to the higher phases of knowledge, and 
knowledge to action there is no break, and feeling is an inevit- 
able accompaniment of all. If this is true, if it is true that the 
religious consciousness is a unity embracing knowledge, feel- 
ing and the tendency to act, it does not seem that we ought to 
identify religion with any one of these mental phenomena. 
“To speak of any whole manifestation of life,” says Prof. 
Leuba, “as being in its ‘essential’ nature intellectual or affective 
or volitional, is to misconstrue the facts, for, although it is ad- 
mitted that any expression of conscious life can be analyzed 
into its successive moments (sensation, reflective ideation, de- 
sires, impulses, will’s determination, etc.,) and that one or the 
other of these constituents can be at times preponderantly 
present to the subject’s consciousness, it does by no means fol- 
low that that particular pulse of life is an idea, or a volition, or 
a feeling, or that one or the other of these part-processes can 
properly be looked upon as the essential nature of the whole. 
A time sequence may exist, and as a matter of fact, does exist: 
volition follows upon sensation and ideation. But this fact 
does not constitute volition the essence of psychic life.’”’+ 
Psychology thus seems to estop us from identifying religion 
with the perceptive, the affective or the conative element, and 
to demand a form of definition which will include them all. 
Such a demand may be met, perhaps, by defining religion in 
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terms of desire. Desire plainly implies both perception and 
feeling, and where these are present, action follows, for all 
mental states produce bodily activity of some sort. If it is 
considered that there might be a religious desire the influence 
of which would fall short of producing what is usually re- 
garded as religious activity, the defect may possibly be reme- 
died by the use of the word effective. A desire which produces 
religious activity may be called an effective desire. Religion, 
then, may be defined in terms of effective desire. But desire 
for what? 

We have, already, referred to the universal perception of a 
power not ourselves, which perception lies at the basis of all 
specific religious beliefs. This power is the objective factor in 
religion. 

The conscious recognition of this objective factor, the feel- 
ing of dependence upon it and the resultant activity are the in- 
dispensable elements of religion. What this objective factor 
or power is called is not of primary importance. That is a 
matter of intellectual interpretation. To the primitive man it 
is ghosts, to the modern theologian it is(a personal God, and 
to the evolutionary philosopher it is “an Infinite and Eternal 
Energy.” All philosophy from the crude explanations of the 
savage to the profoundest Welt-anschauung of the modern 
savant is but a series of partial interpretations, and no one can 
say what the final world-conception or God-idea will be. A 
definition of religion, therefore, should offer no interpreta- 
tion of this universal power. 

Given the perception of a power manifesting itself in the 
world, and a feeling of dependence upon it, an inevitable result 
will be the desire of the individual to be in right or personally 
advantageous relations to that power. Conscious religious 
activity is always in obedience to this desire. What is sacri- 
fice, fasting, prayer, and all the other forms of propitiation, but 
the effort of men to put themselves in right relation to the 
power which they apprehend, but do not comprehend? The 
desire of religion, therefore, is a desire for rightness, for ad- 
justment to the universal order, for harmonious relations with 
a power objectively conceived. 
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We may suggest, then, as a tentative definition of religion, 
the following: Religion is the effective desire to be in right 
relations to the power manifesting itself in the universe. 

While this definition of religion is not put forward as final, 
the writer making no pretensions to expert psychological 
knowledge, it may be affirmed that no narrower definition will 
include all manifestations of religious life. 

If the definition here given is approximately correct, it may 
be observed that, while it is not framed for that purpose, it is 
of tactical advantage to those who argue that religion is a per- 
manent reality. For, in the first place, religion is at once re- 
moved from all danger of science. Science may attack and 
destroy particular forms of belief, but religion is unassailable. 
It is conceivable that the scythe of scientific criticism, as it 
sweeps over the field of religious thought, may cut down all 
modern theological conceptions, but the roots of religion, em- 
bedded in the soil of man’s nature, will not be touched, and soon 
new beliefs will spring up to take the place of the old. Science 
can no more destroy religion than it can destroy love. Noth- 
ing can affect religion but a demonstration that no mysterious 
power in the world exists, and there need be no fear of that. 
Under this interpretation it is eminently true that only the fool 
hath said in his heart, There is no God. 

In the second place, it is clear that if religion may be cor- 
rectly defined in terms of desire, more people are religious than 
are usually so regarded. It sounds paradoxical to speak of a 
religious agnostic, or a religious atheist. And yet, a man who 
recognizes, and desires to be in right relations to, “an Infinite 
and Eternal Energy from which all things proceed,” without 
claiming to know the ultimate nature of that energy, is relig- 
ious; and as atheism, as usually understood, is merely the de- 
nial of a particular interpretation of this energy, it is not in- 
consistent with religion. The Buddhist, for instance, is a re- 
ligious atheist. 

It does not follow from our definition of religion, however, 
that al] men are religious. It is conceivable that the recogni- 
tion of a mysterious power in the world, apparently outside of 
ourselves, may not be followed by an effective desire to be in 
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right relations with that power. Probably at every stage of 
belief there have been those who have maintained toward what 
they themselves believed to be the source of supreme authority 
an attitude of indifference or defiance. Such an attitude, how- 
ever, is surely the exception and not the rule. Unwillingness 
to accept the beliefs of an age may be an indication of superior 
intelligence, but the same cannot be said of an irreligious na- 
ture. Classic literature furnishes us an impressive picture of 
Ajax defying the lightning, but it is not written that for this 
procedure Ajax exalted his reputation for common-sense. 
Finally, if religion has been correctly defined, it is not some- 
thing that has been revealed to one people and withheld from 
another. It springs up naturally as an element in the nature 
of man. It is not dependent upon the accuracy of his thought. 
It appears in the dawn of intelligence in the savage, who sees 
God in the clouds and hears him in the wind, and manifests 
itself in every age and amongst every people,—in the philoso- 
pher who seeks to harmonize his life with what he regards 
as the eternal and unchanging principle of the universe, as well 
as in the saint, who looks upon the Lord as a very present 


help in time of trouble. Science is its handmaid, winnowing 
the chaff from the beliefs it has produced. The present de- 
mand is for recognition of the stability of religion, and the fear- 
less and unsparing criticism of prevailing theological concep- 
tions. 


Ira W. HowerrTH. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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HAPPINESS. 


I. The Revival of Eudaemonism and Hedonism. 1. Those 
who like the present writer defend what may, for want of a 
recognized title, be called a spiritual theory of morals are con- 
fronted just now by a revival of Eudaemonism and Hedonism. 
In the high day of Green’s influence men talked as if such views 
were permanently refuted. It is not sonow. My experience as a 
teacher may be exceptional, but it is noticeable that a consider- 
able number of pupils incline to interpret morality by happiness 
or by pleasure. While among masters who are quite free from 
the materialism and naturalism which have so long been asso- 
ciated with self-regarding theories, Mr. McTaggart is notice- 
able in his adherence to pleasure as a moral criterion. 

2. There are certain general causes or influences which will 
always favor Eudaemonism and Hedonism is this country. 
Happiness and pleasure are solid things, or at least have an 
appearance of solidity. They appeal to the self-assertive, hard- 
headed, slightly cynical English character, which no one would 
wish to see transformed. They appeal to our scientific spirit by 
an illusory promise of a Pou Sto or definite criterion or scien- 
tific explanation of morality ; and the promise will always allure 
till that distant date when everybody will see that the moral con- 
sciousness is self-subsistent, self-judged and self-explaining. 

But, apart from these general causes, special causes have 
contributed from time to time to strengthen self-regarding 
views. Through the 19th century we had the desire for an 
objective criterion to justify legal and political reform, sensa- 
tional psychology, and the rush of biological discoveries. The 
influence of these is past or waning; but now special causes 
have arisen in their place which may be enumerated as follows: 

3. (a) Many of the current “refutations” of Hedonism do 
not carry the same conviction as of old. Not a few people who 
dislike Hedonism will yet see this growing incredulity without 
regret. The refutations are far too ontological. They will 
not permanently influence any mind which does not think that 
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we can settle the problems of metaphysic before we need settle 
the problems of moral philosophy. To this I will recur pres- 
ently. (II.) 

4. (b) There seems to be a conviction, more or less ob- 
scurely thought, that the opponents of Hedonism have not done 
justice to some fundamental characteristics of our personal life. 
However morality be explained it must be felt by personal 
minds, and, felt in some particular period of time. It must be 
in some here and now to the individual soul or it can be no- 
where and never. But it is characteristic of the Neo-Hegelian 
moralist to melt the individual person into society and the in- 
dividual here-and-now into the everywhere-and-eternity. The 
“specious present,”’ like sensation and all the lower part of our 
nature, is mentioned by him only to be explained away. Thus 
some who see clearly that the specious present is the basis of 
experience are tempted to connect its moral aspect, which He- 
gelianism interprets so strangely, with that other aspect which 
it ignores, the feeling tone of momentary experience. Some 
such consideration as this influenced, I suppose, Dr. Hodder 
when he said, “The unit of ethics is, within the limits of a 
single moment of a single self, the least appreciable welcome- 
ness,”* i. e. pleasure. 

5. (c) But not only is the recoil from the Absolute driving 
its opponents into Hedonism; the Absolutist himself by a pro- 
cess of self-diremption (if that is the proper term) is recoiling 
or swinging round into his own antithesis. That is how we 
must account for the hedonism of Mr. McTaggart. The change 
may seem odd, but the explanation of it seems to be as follows: 
The fundamental fact in our moral experience is the differ- 
ence we feel between moral good and evil. Morality is based 
upon the moral valuation. Now the objects which are valued 
are human actions and characters. These each man arranges 
in scale according to his personal interpretation of the differ- 
ence between good and evil. On Hegelian views the perfection 
from which, in principle, we should start is Absolute Perfec- 
tion, the perfection of the Absolute Spirit. But, then, when we 
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come to details, we find we are deprived of a criterion alto- 
gether. For, after all is said and done, no one is acquainted im- 
mediately with Absolute Perfection, or can describe it, save in 
the most empty, formal terms. But some sort of criterion the 
moralist must have, if he takes morality seriously, which all 
moralists do not. So recourse is had to something very primi- 
tive, such as pleasure; and ethical speculation is back to the 
days of its infancy. The latest Absolute Idealist shakes hands 
with the first Utilitarian. 

6. Thus the time seems not inappropriate for a_ critical 
analysis of the conception of Happiness which lies at the centre 
of Eudaemonism. Hedonism, as such, lies outside the inquiry. 
To some moralists, perhaps it might seem that the two inquiries 
are not to be separated, and that eudaemonism and hedonism 
are the same thing. I admit that a rigid boundary can not be 
drawn between them; but still I think that a substantial dis- 
tinction can be made and that the present tendency of calling 
every happiness-theory of morals hedonism is to be resisted. 
For, in the first place, the two are, as a historical fact, not co- 
incident. Aristotle’s theory is a kind of eudaemonism, but it 
is certainly not hedonism. Secondly, even when a moralist 
tells us that happiness in his doctrine is equivalent to pleasure, 
we should note that his doctrine gains advantage from the fact 
that he does use the word happiness. Such is the case with J. S. 
Mill and Henry Sidgwick. The higher associations connected 
with happiness gives their ethical doctrine a very different color 
from that of the Cyrenaics or the cruder French hedonists of 
the 18th century. But all this needs clearing up so much that I 
will make it the first point in my analysis. 

For the convenience of the readerI will indicate now the main 
results I hope to reach. (a) Happiness must be distinguished 
from pleasure or a sum of pleasures; (b) it can neither be an 
end or aim of moral conduct; (c) nor its usual criterion. (d) 
It is the normal result of virtuous activity. 

II. Happiness and Pleasure. 7. The other day in a public 
discussion I heard a young student lay it down that “Happiness 
1s an elementary feeling which we share with the brutes.” Let 
us start our analysis from this remark which obviously chal- 
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lenges comment. One of the higher brutes, a dog for exam- 
ple, may be termed happy without much violence to language. 
But could the term be used of one of the lower animals? Is it 
good, serious English to call a snail happy? Surely the expres- 
sion would raise a smile. Used of a pet snail we should detect 
in the word a quaint overestimation of the creature’s conscious- 
ness. Happiness, we feel, is not something which we share 
with the brutes, or, at least, not with all of them. 

8. Let us now investigate the grounds of our instinctive dis- 
sent from my young disputant’s remark. Is it true, as he as- 
serted, that happiness is an elementary feeling? Compared 
with feelings which are admittedly elementary, happiness shows 
two striking differences. 

Firstly it involves a synopsis or survey. When we study 
such elementary feelings as warmth, or pressure upon the skin, 
or toothache, or redness, we see that they are non-synoptic. In 
experiencing them we feel that we are “close up” to them. On 
the other hand there are others in which we are not “close up,” 
but taking a survey. As such may be mentioned literary van- 
ity, the feeling of having good sport, regret for lost opportuni- 
ties. Now happiness is a feeling even more synoptic than those 
last mentioned. A single elementary pleasure, or two simul- 
taneous elementary pleasures will not make a man happy. A 
young man lounging in an arm-chair before a warm fire, di- 
gesting his dinner, might say on the strength of those elemen- 
tary experiences: “I am feeling remarkably happy;” but it 
would be only for the sake of an implied jeer at his friend close 
by who is painfully struggling with Aristotle for an examina- 
tion. So far from being one separate, definite individual thing, 
happiness is a sentiment as diffused and all pervasive as sun- 
light. If survey be thought too reflective a term let us say that 
it is the general impression resulting from innumerable con- 
tinuous agreeable experiences. 

g. Secondly happiness implies a world of objects—some- 
thing to be happy about, in common phrase. But what a con- 
trast in this respect to an elementary feeling! Elementary 
feelings tell us nothing or next to nothing about the objects 
which cause them. Some of them, such as hunger, may affect 
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our mind, e. g., make us cross and miserable without our notic- 
ing their existence, let alone referring them to an objective 
cause. A feeling like literary vanity, on the other hand, implies 
a world of objects to which the agent stands in a definite rela- 
tion. Still more is this so with happiness. A man who said that 
he was very happy indeed, but, why, he knew not, would either 
be suspected of having fallen in love, or at least awaken grave 
anxiety in the mind of his medical adviser. In some cases, 
truly, the objective reference is not explicit. We remember 
the lines in Wordsworth’s Expostulation and Reply: 

One morning thus, by Esthwaite lake, 

When life was sweet, ] knew not why. 
Inspection shows that the poet’s happiness was not the mere 
vital exuberance of the child or the savage, but a deep senti- 
ment based ultimately on a judgment of the quality of the uni- 
verse and his place in it, which for the time he was content not 
to analyze but to experience simply in its resultant emotion. 

10. Happiness then is not an elementary feeling. And the 
same reasons prove that it is not an elementary pleasure. For 
a simple pleasure is merely the pleasure-tone of an elementary 
feeling, and as non-synoptic and non-objective as the feeling it- 
self. Nor can happiness be a sum or series of simple pleasures. 
For by adding simple pleasure to simple pleasure you still get 
no nearer to synopsis and objective reference. 

It now becomes plain why only the higher animals can be 
termed happy, if indeed the term is appropriate even to them. 
A well-kept house-dog has, or at least is often thought by his 
friends to have, a continuous system of interests which make 
him happy. Not merely is he housed, groomed and fed, petted 
and taken for exercise; he also lives with people who are fond 
of him and suppose that he reciprocates their affection. But the 
snail, so far as we can imagine its consciousness, does not live 
thus. The performance of its simple bodily functions doubt- 
less gives it a round of pleasurable states of consciousness ; but 
that is not enough. For a creature to be happy in the human 
sense there must, in psychological phrase, be a self which sur- 
veys its experiences so that it can call its enjoyments its own. 
And there must be for it a world of objects to which those 
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enjoyments are correlative. Many people doubt if these condi- 
tions are fulfilled by any creature lower than man. 

11. Now let us leave the plane of animal or merely sentient 
life and consider whether happiness is definable as a sum or 
series of ordinary human pleasures. I hold that it should not 
be thus defined and here agree with the majority of moral 
idealists. But I think that many of the arguments used to 
support this conclusion are, to put it plainly, quite chimerical. 
And I will instance two or three of them to show how my 
point of view differs from theirs: 

“Pleasures cannot be summed because they perish as soon as 
enjoyed.” But surely nobody expects to make a sum or col- 
lection of enduring pleasures in the way that he makes a collec- 
tion of postage stamps. It is an old story that no one can both 
eat his cake and also have it. You cannot have an enduring 
sum of good dinners; but you can have a series of them which 
the mind can look back over and survey with satisfaction, as the 
gluttonous old custom-house superintendent did in the intro- 
duction of Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter.” 

Again: “Pleasures cannot be summed because they are not 
homogeneous.” Why not? At some particular good dinner we 
may have listened to much brilliant conversation. And the 
viands and the talk may combine quite naturally in our total 
remembrance of the meal. 

Again: “To attempt to realize a sum of pleasures commits 
us to the impossible task of realizing an infinite series.” But 
nobody wants to realize an infinite series. The inveterate 
diner-out wants to live to be 80 and have good teeth and diges- 
tion to the last. He is not so foolish as to aspire to eat an in- 
finite number of dinners; 29,200 (or 36 X 80) dinners are 
enough for him. 

The short objection to arguments of this type is that they are 
entirely up in the air, and have no reference to the facts of 
human life and character. The reason why happiness is not 
definable as a sum of pleasures is that a mere sum or series of 
pleasures does not suffice to make man happy. 

12. I am not saying that a man cannot aim at achieving the 


greatest possible sum of pleasures. The ordinary decent citi- 
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zen never dreams of such a thing; but the attempt is constantly 
made by people who do not deserve that term. Such people 
never enter on anything unless they see the prospect of pleas- 
ure in it; and never stick to anything longer than it furnishes 
them with pleasure. Experience, however, shows that it is the 
rarest possible case for such people to make themselves happy. 
Even if remorse and satiety can be kept at bay, such conduct, 
being highly destructive to the social fabric, is universally de- 
tested, and the consistent hedonist sinks finally under the exe- 
crations of his alienated friends. 

13. The fact is that the happy man must not only have ob- 
jects to be happy about, but these objects must furthermore 
form a system. In the case of an ordinary man who has been 
happy for a year, it is inconceivable that he should have been 
happy for one reason in January, happy for quite another rea- 
son in February, and soon. A year-long experience would im- 
ply that he went through a steady system of enjoyable exper- 
iences due to his being able to satisfy his interest in a system 
of objects; and the failure of his happiness would be accounted 
for by the impairment of some vital element or condition of 
that system, as that his wife became an invalid, or that he had 
lost a considerable sum of money. The life of the consistent 
hedonist, as described in the preceding paragraph is the direct 
negation of such a system. 

14. In spite of my deep respect for the ethical genius of J. 
S. Mill and Henry Sidgwick, I think that their views on the 
connection of happiness and pleasure are far less philosophical 
than what we find suggested in so old a book as Aristotle’s 
“Ethics.” “By happiness,” says Mill, “is intended pleasure 
and the absence of pain.* “By greatest possible happiness,” 
says Sidgwick, “we understand the greatest possible surplus 
of pleasure over pain.”+ I do not think that Sidgwick would 
have adopted this quantitative method of statement, so entirely 
foreign to any actual experience we have of happiness, except 
from a mistaken idea of making the idea of it precise and so fit- 


*“Utilitarianism,” p. 10. 
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ting it “for the purpose of scientific discussion.” The view we 
find in Aristotle is that, though happiness requires as its condi- 
tion material comfort and brings with it a pleasure of its own, it 
lies essentially in the successful activity of the highest part of 
the soul. There are grave objections to be made to various 
points in Aristotle’s view, but I think he was right in suggest- 
ing that pleasure accompanies a happy life, but is not an ulti- 
mate element into which happiness can be resolved. 

15. The relation of pleasure to happiness is made clearer 
by the fact that there are cases, not perhaps numerous, but still 
very important, where the two are separated. I refer to such 
cases as those in which men have lived to realize a great idea, 
not without success, but with constant toil, suffering and par- 
tial disappointment. One can imagine the Apostle Paul say- 
ing at his death, “My life has been happy,” but he would hardly 
have said, “My life has been pleasant.’””’ No doubt Carlyle 
was thinking of this distinction when he contrasted happiness 
with blessedness. Pleasure is very important to happiness, 
but is not the essential thing in it. 

III. Happiness and the End. 16. To establish the second 
main contention of my paper that happiness cannot be made 
an end or aim of conduct, we have only to carry our analysis 
a stage farther. We have seen that happiness, to put it briefly, 
is the result of work, using the term “work” in the widest sense. 
Is this result so definite and substantive that we can make it 
an end or aim? To this question a great many people, emin- 
ent thinkers among them, would answer, Yes. “Try to be 
happy yourself and to make others happy,” is a popular formula 
for the conduct of life. Let us see if it can be justified. 

17. As used with reference to one’s own life happiness is for 
the most part a retrospective term. “I was very happy when I 
lived in London.” It is used less often of the future: “I ex- 
pect I shall be very happy in London.” And still less often 
of the present: “I am very happy in London.” In reference 
to the future and still more in reference to the present we ex- 
pect to hear some term less vague than happiness. “I like my 
work in London very much,” and “I expect I shall like my 
work,” are more natural phrases. This points to the fact that 
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happiness is not so much a substantial result as a general im- 
pression. The definite, substantial things in life for me are the in- 
terests which claim my energies and time. If this be so, it is evi- 
dent why the retrospective use of the term is more appropriate. 
I no longer live in London; my work there, whatever it was, is 
over. Its interests have dropped into the background; new 
ones have come in their place. A general impression is what 
I am most conscious of in looking back over them. In its im- 
pressional character the term happiness is very like the term 
success. Relatively to the outward results achieved I call my 
London career successful; relatively to its effect on my per- 
sonal satisfaction I call it happy. But when used of the 
future and still more of the present the impressional term is 
needlessly vague. The statement, “I am very happy in Lon- 
don,” would only be made to a stranger who could not be ex- 
pected to know precisely what the speaker’s work was and 
where its interest lay, but would like to know that, whatever it 
was, he found his satisfaction therein. Spoken to a colleague 
the phrase, “I am happy in this work,”’ would sound very odd. 
We should expect to hear, “I like this work.’”’ No one who 
knew the circumstances intimately would ever ask a man if 
he was happy in the work. If a man likes the work and can 
do it he is assumed to be happy in it as a matter of course. 

18. There is the further difficulty about aiming at happiness 
that it is got by activities of infinitely various kinds. To illus- 
trate this we may recur to the parallel conception, already men- 
tioned, of “success.”’ It is not uncommon for a man to say, 
or think, at the beginning of his career that, in any case, he 
means to be successful. Taken quite literally, this is an absurd 
resolution. Success in burglary is a totally different thing 
from success in poetry. What the young man really means 
is that he will choose some honorable career and apply all his 
faculties to winning an honorable position in it. It is still less 
common, for obvious reasons, to hear a young man declare that 
he means to be happy. But supposing that he did, the resolu- 
tion would be impossible because of its vagueness. The ob- 
jection which Aristotle makes to Plato’s Ideal Good is relevant 
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to the happiness-seeker. He is in pursuit of a blank form 
which leaves him wholly without direction. 

19. These considerations lead to the somewhat startling con- 
clusion that no one makes it his direct and primary aim to be 
happy. I do not mean to say that in conduct there is no refer- 
ence to happiness; that is a point which will be touched on in 
the fifth division of my essay. But neither at the time of 
action, nor afterwards when the agent is thinking his action 
over, does happiness appear as the end or aim which the action 
is directed to achieve. 

But what of the consistent hedonist? if we may ask. Does 
he not aim at happiness? I should doubt if he did, speaking 
with psychological strictness. The philosophic gentleman who 
was “willing for the purposes of science to devote himself to a 
life of absolute egoism”* did not seek happiness, but a series of 
pleasures. For, as we have seen, happiness is different from 
pleasure, which, especially in its more immediate and physical 
forms, can certainly be made an aim of action. It is true that 
the distinction between happiness and pleasure must not be 
drawn too sharply. Both are feeling-tone concomitants of the 
successful exercise of function. But with happiness the feei- 
ing-tone is so highly generalized, so purely adjectival to the ac- 
tivities which cause it, that it cannot be made the aim of action. 

20. It may be asked : What then is the end of conduct, if it be 
not pleasure or happiness? This question I cannot do justice 
to; not because it is insoluble, but because it takes us too far 
afield. Moreover it assumes that we can speak legitimately 
of a Summum Bonum or Supreme End of life, which I think 
exceedingly disputable. It implies that all our activities and 
interests are subordinate to something beyond them; whereas 
I should argue that they are self-justified. However, if tie 
conception of a Supreme End is still to be used, it should be in- 
terpreted as the totality of a man’s higher activities, morality, 
knowledge and art. The pursuit of these organized interests 
in infinitely various ways by the individual agent would con- 
stitute his “end ;” and happiness would be his grateful feeling 
of the end’s attainment. 





*See Mind, December, 1901, p. 142. 
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21. The objections against the possibility of aiming at happi- 
ness for one’s self hold good in strictness against aiming at the 
happiness of other people. Their happiness is no less a blank 
adjective than one’s own. But, speaking loosely, we often 
say that we aim at the happiness of others; and a certain valid 
sense can be attached to this. We have seen that “happi- 
ness,” like “chance,” is largely a convenient term for 
covering a field in which details are unknown. “So- 
and-so is very happy in London”—such a phrase saves 
us the trouble of specifying what So-and-so’s interests 
are and how far exactly he manages to satisfy them. In speak- 
ing of others we can with propriety use vague phrases which 
would be absurd about ourselves. If I said, “I mean to be 
happy,” some judicious friend would be sure to remark: “You 
had much better interest yourself in the duties of your station.” 
But the same rebuke could not be made so forcibly to the de- 
claration, “I mean to make my children happy.” For I may 
not know precisely what my children’s interests and oppor- 
tunities are going to be. But if I had that knowledge my 
friend might fairly say: “I shouldn’t waste time over good 
resolutions. See that the children have a good education.” 
What the father really wants for his children is their moral 
welfare ; this will consist mainly in the pursuit of certain objec- 
tive interests, which, again, with moderate good fortune, will 
result in happiness. Every man of true worldly wisdom 
knows that we cannot “make people happy.” We can only 
give them our love and sympathy, and put them in a way 
whereby they may make themselves happy. 

IV. Happiness and the Moral Criterion. 22. The third 
point of my essay is that happiness is not the usual moral cri- 
terion.* Before proceeding to it let us try for greater definite- 
ness by considering the relation between the aim or end of con- 
duct and the criterion. The essential fact in moral experience; 
if we were fortunate enough to get a positive knowledge of it, 
would be at the same time motive, end and criterion of con- 


*The following sections traverse some of the arguments of Mr. McTag- 
gart’s chapter on “The Supreme Good and the Moral Criterion” in his 
“Studies in Hegelian Cosmology.” 
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duct. Suppose we concluded that some sort of benevolent sen- 
timent was the essence of morality, and that it could be posi- 
tively known; then of any particular act we could say that 
benevolent sentiment was its motive, the manifestation of bene- 
volence its aim, and the perfect type of benevolence its criter- 
ion. But it might happen that the principle we fix on as the 
essence of morality is not one which can be positively known. 
In Mr. McTaggart’s view, Perfection is the supreme fact in 
morals. Perfection, however, cannot be positively known and 
therefore cannot be used as a criterion. Therefore we must 
fall back on pleasure. Such a theory illustrates the possible 
divergence between the end and the criterion. 

23. Moral criterion has two ways of application; it may be 
used to determine the goodness of the agent’s will, or the ex- 
pediency of his action; in other words, it may be a criterion of 
moral value or of moral expediency. Let us take the two ways 
in order. 

(a). There is one interpretation of the happiness-criterion 
which is now given up on all hands. No one argues now, as 
Bentham and James Mill did, that the moral goodness of a 
man’s will is to be measured by the total amount of happiness 
which he actually causes. It is seen to be the merest pedantry 
to insist on judging a man by the results of his action instead 
of by the intrinsic quality of his will. 

But there is another sense of the formula which is not so far 
discredited. Many people hold that a man’s will is good accord- 
ing as he aims at the happiness of others. This, I think, is 
not true; but it will be gathered from the preceding part of 
this essay that I do not think it violently false. I have said 
that it is impossible to aim at the happiness of others, if we 
use strict language. At the same time I should not hold 
it false to say that men are moral in so far as they are 
benevolent towards others. The difference between feeling 
benevolent towards others and aiming at their happiness may 
in some cases be rather fine; but I think that it is real. 

24 (b). Let us pass to moral expediency. In such cases a 
man is supposed to have chosen the right, but not to be certain 
what course will give effect to it. It is not a question of a 
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good will, but of good judgment. To find out which of two 
or more suggested courses will give the best moral results the 
man has to embark on a computation of consequences. Now 
is this usually a computation of happiness? I think not. 
When, having only two boarding-schools to choose from, a 
boy’s parents decide upon the school where he will learn man- 
liness with a chance of picking up bad language, instead of the 
one where speech is carefully regulated but snobbishness pre- 
vails, they are consulting not the boy’s happiness primarily, but 
his moral welfare ; though it may be true that they regard moral 
welfare as a prime contributory to happiness. The parents do 
not need to take happiness into account, because they know 
facts which are more essential, 1. e., the character and circum- 
stances of the boy and the probable effect of the school-tone 
upon them. 

25. Where, however, the facts essential to a sound casuisti- 
cal decision are not fully known we tend more and mcre to 
speak of happiness. A man who had made a certain provision 
in his will which will affect his descendants would probably 
justify himself by saying that he had acted with a view to their 
happiness. 

Thus it is natural that in questions of political expediency 
(using expediency in the higher sense) we should speak much 
more of happiness than of moral welfare. And yet it would 
be a grave mistake to forget that the aim of political and pub- 
lic action is primarily moral. An advocate of a Sunday Clos- 
ing Bill may throw his argument into the form that it would in- 
crease the happiness of the people. But he usually means that 
it would improve their moral condition by diminishing the 
opportunities of temptation. 

26. Happiness then may be employed as a criterion; but it 
is not the usual criterion. And when it is employed, there is al- 
ways a reference to moral improvement, explicit or latent. It 
is not a moral act to enhance enjoyment as such. This is true 
even where the area of enjoyment is very wide, as in the case 
of the enjoyment of a whole community. No one would take 
the moral credit to himself for increasing the enjoyment 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. But as a rule it is assumed that 
cities are more good than evil ; for we believe that societies flour- 
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ish mainly in virtue of their moral qualities. Thus we ap- 
prove without hesitation of a man who gives a park to a town. 
The act evinces, on the one hand, a spirit of appreciative bene- 
volence towards men; and, on the other, by providing oppor- 
tunities for harmless pleasure, it lightens the burdens of life 
for men who on the whole are using life well. Our approval 
does not show that we are using a simple happiness-criterion. 

V. Virtue, Happiness and Individuality. 27. “But,” the 
eudaemonist reader will exclaim, “where then does happiness 
come in? You say it is not the end or criterion of morality. 
Do you mean that it is not an element of the moral life at 
all?” I reply: “Certainly it is”; and no misunderstanding on 
the subject could have arisen, but for a prevalence of the 
ascetic interpretation of morality. As soon as we realize that 
morality is not in its essence repression and subjection but a 
positive activity of our nature, we see that enjoyment must 
accompany it, unless special hindrances intervene. This is 
the true meaning of the adage that virtue brings happi- 
ness. And the enjoyment of moral activity not only colors our 
view of the fact and heightens our zest for the present; it also 
influences our plans for the future. There would be no ser- 
ious inaccuracy in saying that the virtuous man aims at vir- 
tuous happiness, so long as the main emphasis is kept upon 
the adjective. 

28. And we must remember that our moral activity is an 
activity of individuals. There is no such thing as morality- 
in-general ; there are only the lives of moral men. Hence the 
element of self-assertion and individuality in conduct. It is 
relevant to mention this element here, because I think that the 
claim to be happy is really in many cases the claim to live 
one’s own life. Not only have we to strive for material goods 
and resist encroaching forces; we choose the mode in which 
we are to live the moral life and ourselves enjoy it with a feel- 
ing into which no one can directly enter. On the higher planes 
of life we embrace our mode of moral living (for the modes 
are many) with a personal affirmation; and however devoted 
our life may be the devotion is ours alone, and ours alone the 
sweetness and bitterness of it. 
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VI. Summary. 29. Let us conclude by summarizing the re- 
sults of the essay. It does not profess to have refuted eu- 
daemonism. No refutation is worth much but that which 
supplants a bad theory by a better, which I do not profess to 
have done. But I think that what has been said brings out 
the main difficulties of eudaemonism. 

Hedonism I have not attacked directly. It has a good deal 
to say for itself on sociological and biological grounds. But it 
is important that it should not be allowed to strengthen its 
position by drawing to itself the associations of the honored 
term Happiness. And, on the other side, it is not fair that 
eudaemonism should have the support, such as it is, which is 
given to it under the belief that it is a mere pleasure-theory. 
The issues are made much plainer by restoring the classical 
distinction between the two great self-regarding interpreta- 
tions of morality. 

The analysis of the third and fourth divisions of the essay 
is meant to show that we cannot rest in eudaemonism. Happi- 
ness is an infinitely important result of moral conduct and 
every moralist must take most serious account of it in framing 
his theory. But if we neither aim at it nor judge by it, it can- 
not be the essential feature of moral experience. There must 
be some principle more central ; and I have hinted that this is a 
form of Benevolence. 

The fifth division indicates very slightly the true place in 
moral experience of happiness and of that principal of individ- 
uality which is so closely bound up with it. 

But whether or not my analysis of happiness be thought suc- 
cessful I am sure that the analytic method is wanted just now. 
Philosophic discussion is full of uncritical and uncriticised 
ethical concepts which sceptics seem the most ready to take for 
granted. It is the business of the analyist to translate them 
back into the facts which they symbolize and hide from us. 
Not till the facts are clear before us can we have that construc- 
tive work which is so much needed in moral philosophy. 


Henry STuRT. 
OXFORD. 
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THE ETHICS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


No other philosopher has exerted so deep and so abiding 


an influence upon popular thought as has St. Augustine. From 
his day to our own orthodox theology has been based upon his 


teachings. All the evangelical denominations borrow their 
views of God and of morals (though with some modifica- 
tions) directly from St. Augustine. What he thought, there- 
fore, on the vital question of right and wrong, in God and in 
man, and the influences which led him to his conclusions, are 
subjects of real importance even to-day. 

Philosophy in St. Augustine’s time, was divided into three 
heads: the moral, the logical, and the physical; and God, ac- 
cording to Augustine, is the principle of all three. He is the 
Good, the Truth, and the Absolutely Beautiful. 

Perhaps by saying God is good I do not represent Augus- 
tine’s teaching so well as I should if I reversed the expression 
and said Good is God. God eternally is what He is, and that 
is good which is in accordance with God’s will. All the moral 
attributes we mortals acknowledge—justice, mercy, holiness, 
and the like—God has in absolute perfection; yet God so tran- 
scends our comprehension that His goodness is as different 
from our goodness as the heavens are high above the earth. 
All good things are good because they partake in Good—a. e. 
in God. And, “discarding these derived goods, conceive, if 
you can, the good in itself, and it is God which you conceive.” 

God is righteousness itself; that which He does is right and 
that is right which He does. Obedience to His will, moreover, 
is the criterion of right for all His creatures. But Augustine 
does not stop here as so many theologians do. He adds, It is 
our duty to do the will of God because His will is our deepest 
will too. No moral law forced on us entirely from without 
and foreign to our nature could be morally binding on us. 
“Departure from God would be no vice unless in a nature 
whose property it was to abide in God.” (De Civitate Dei.) 
Even the arch fiend can be called sinful only because it was 
originally his deepest will to abide in God, and he disobeyed 
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the commands of his own nature; “for if sin be natural it is not 


sin at all.” 
What then is sin? This brings us to the great problem of 


evil, the central point in Augustine’s philosophy. 

The Manichzans taught that evil was a substance, a com- 
ponent part of the world, a second and independent principle 
opposed to God. The Platonists said that matter was evil and 
that it was eternal and uncreated. Neither of these dualistic 
views could Augustine accept. Nothing but God could be in- 
dependent and self existent, for all things were created by 
Him. But, the Manichzans maintained, if God made all 
things He must have made evil, and so He cannot be good. 
No, responded Augustine, that does not follow. God made all 
things yet He did not make evil; and this because evil is not a 
thing. Evil is entirely negative. It is not a substance but the 
corruption of substance, the privation of being. “All nature 
in so far as it is nature is good. For if it is incorruptible it is 
better than a corruptible nature; and if it is corruptible, since 
in corruption it becomes less good, it without doubt is good. 
But all nature is corruptible or incorruptible. Consequently all 
nature is good.”” (‘De Libero Arbitrio.”) Augustine would 
say “Whatever is is right”, and would probably add, What- 
ever is not is wrong. All being is good, and since God made 
only that which is, not that which is not, He cannot be held 
responsible for evil. 

But to be more explicit: evil is a turning away from God, 
the source of all being—who alone in the fullest sense is—to 
something which has less of reality, and this turning away is 
due not to God but to the free will of man. The Manichzans 
had said the will was not free, and against this Augustine ve- 
hemently protested, as, only by making the will free could the 
existence of evil, even in this negative form, be regarded as 
compatible with the goodness of God. Free will is a good 
and the good God must have given it to the angels and to 
Adam at creation. And if one objects that the angels who 
were to fall were given a will such that they would turn from 
God and that God therefore is responsible, Augustine answers, 
No! a free will is a free will. That is, it is an efficient, un- 
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caused cause. For if you persist in demanding a cause for the 
will you only go back to another will, and as there is as much 
need for asking the reason for this will you are driven back- 
ward in an endless regress and never reach a resting place. 
The free evil will is therefore an uncaused cause. 

Moreover the very existence of evil depends on the freedom 
of the will; “without it there could be neither good nor bad 
action.” “Whatever be the cause of the will, if one cannot 
resist it, one yields to it without sin.” (“De Lib. Ar.”) The 
whole system of Christian theology stands or falls with free- 
dom. “Punishment is unjust and recompense becomes non- 
sense if man has not a free will.” (“De Lib. Ar.”’) 

It is the will, therefore, and the will alone, that is essentially 
evil. The thing toward which the evil will turns is neither 
evil nor good. Nothing is evil but the evil will. 

We have seen that the Manichzan doctrine of necessity 
drove Augustine to elaborate and fortify the doctrine of free- 
dom on which his ethical system was founded. Now no sooner 
had he finished with the Manichzans than he found himself in 
trouble with the Pelagians. The Pelagians made freedom the 
central point of their doctrines and carried it out to its logical 
and extreme conclusions—conclusions which Augustine 
thought subversive to all sound doctrine. 

It is possible that when Augustine took up the cudgels in 
behalf of freedom against the Manichzans he did not foresee 
the logical end of the struggle. For if the will is free to 
choose good or evil then it is possible for us to be good in our 
own strength, grace is not essential, the redemption was not 
absolutely necessary, and the power of the church is materially 
decreased and its sacraments are no longer indispensable. 
Pelagius and his coadjutor Celestius had the hardihood to fol- 
low out this doctrine of freedom even to these lengths; and 
Augustine felt that here was greater danger to the true faith 
then even from Manichzism, and that it was his duty to destroy 
this new heresy in the germ. Yet a decided difficulty con- 
fronted him; for if he admitted freedom how could he con- 
sistently avoid the conclusions of the Pelagians? How could 
freedom and saving grace both be retained 
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Briefly it was done in this way: God, said Augustine, gave 
Adam perfect freedom to choose both good and evil. Adam 
chose evil and was justly punished by the corruption of his na- 
ture and the consequent loss of freedom to choose the good. 
Now Adam was the representative of the race and all his de- 
scendants sinned in him and justly inherited from him his cor- 
rupted nature and his inability to choose the right. There- 
fore, as all men are necessarily sinners, it would only be just 
if all were eternally damned. But, God out of his mercy has 
provided for some a way of escape by sending His Son, the 
Second Person in the Trinity, to offer Himself as an atoning 
sacrifice and so to satisfy divine justice. As a result of this, 
God is enabled by the application of grace and of the water of 
baptism to save certain members of this corrupted and unde- 
serving race whom from all eternity he foreknew and elected 
unto life. Nor are the elect chosen from any merit of their 
own, but purely by the will of God. The rest, the great ma- 
jority of the race, are to receive throughout eternity the pun- 
ishment which all deserved. 

This question of freedom and grace Augustine made, espec- 
ially in his later years, the vital point of his philosophy. And 
we ought to consider it somewhat in detail. 

And first as to Adam’s fall. How was it possible, the Pela- 
gians asked, that we all sinned in Adam? To this Augustine 
responded that just how we sinned in him was a mystery; but 
that we did so was proved by many passages of Scripture, such 
as “In Adam all die’ etc. Moreover it was only natural that 
he, being the representative and progenitor of the race, should 
transmit his corrupted nature to his descendants. If Augus- 
tine had held the generation of souls, the inheritance of orig- 
inal sin would have been much simpler; but at any rate our 
bodies were descended from Adam, and as he was the first of 
the race he stood for it and the results of his action were inher- 
ited along with our bodies and our animal natures. “God, in 
fact, the Author of natures and not of vices, created man pure, 
but man corrupted by his own nature and justly condemned, 
engendered children corrupted and condemned like himself. 
We were truly all in him. We had not yet received our indi- 
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vidual essence, but the germ from which we were to come 
already was, and as it already was, and as it was corrupted 
by sin and bound by a just condemnation, man being born of 
man could not be born in any other condition.” (“De. Civ. 
Dei.”) “For nothing else could be born from them (Adam 
and Eve) than that which they themselves had been.” (“De 
Civ. Dei.”) “Thus from the bad use of freedom there origi- 
nated the whole train of evil” which leads to-eternal damna- 
tion,—“‘those only being excepted who are freed by the grace 
of God.” (“De. Civ. Dei.’’) 

Both Pelagius and Augustine appealed to facts to support 
their doctrines. Consciousness showed, Pelagius maintained, 
that we had the freedom of choice; this was the fundamental 
presupposition of a large part of our thinking. Augustine, on 
the other hand, pointed out the universality of sin and argued 
from this that it was not an accident but a fundamental part 
of human nature. The will was thoroughly corrupted; man 
of his own strength could not be perfect. No absolutely sin- 
less person could be found. Truly there was a law in our mem- 
bers warring against the law of our mind and bringing us into 
captivity to the law of sin. Moreover we can see plainly that 
the sins of the fathers are visited upon the children. The laws 
of heredity, as we would call them, are like the laws of Fate. 
You can never escape them and you know it. The conscious- 
ness of every man bears witness to the corruption of his na- 
ture. The blighting, damning effect of original sin is terribly 
inevitable. 

Augustine would never admit that he had entirely given 
up free will; for he himself in his controversy with the Mani- 
cheans had founded his doctrine of evil upon it. The will was 
still free, he maintained, but “the will makes use of its free- 
dom only for evil and could not do the good without the help 
of grace.” (“De Civ.”) Freedom, he says, consists in the 
power to do as we will. But what we will is determined. We 
cannot have the power of choice, for that would give too much 
power to our nature and make good and evil actions spring 
from the same root. The choice must have a cause and the two 
real causes are original sin and grace. Man is nevertheless re- 
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sponsible for his actions because he does what he does with 
his will and not against it. 

The Pelagians pressed the matter still further and main- 
tained that what Augustine described as freedom was not free- 
dom at all and that a man must be free to choose either good or 
evil, or he could not be called either good or bad. To this Au- 
gustine responded that good and evil were not conditioned by 
any such form of freedom. For if that were the only sort of 
freedom, God and the saints could not be considered free, since 
they were above the possibility of evil. Free will is not the 
power of choice; it is, to be exact, ‘“‘a movement of the soul 
which without outward constraint bears itself toward some- 
thing it does not wish to lose or wishes to attain.”” There are 
three kinds of freedom: that of God, the good angels, and the 
saints, who are free to do right but not to do wrong; that of 
Adam before the fall, who was free to do either right or 
wrong; that of unregenerated men after the fall, who are free 
to do wrong but not to do right. 

But “as in Adam all die so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” 

The salvation made possible through the Redemption is ap- 
plied by means of grace which is given to the elect and to the 
elect only; and those to whom this grace is not given, cannot 
do right. ‘To turn toward God, that is for us impossible with- 
out His excitation and without His help.” (“De Peccatorum 
Meritis et Remissione.”) The most perfect man without 
grace cannot do right any more than the most perfect eye can 
see without light. 

Those to whom grace is to be given were from all eternity 
foreknown and predestinated by God. Their number is definite 
and cannot be increased or diminished. | Those who are 
elected and predestined to salvation will be saved; the rest 
will be damned. If there are some who obey but who are 
elected to death, they will find themselves destitute of the 
strength necessary to obey, in order that they may cease 
to obey. The eternal decrees of God are not to be altered 
by the actions of any mortals. “The human race is so 
apportioned that in some is displayed the efficacy of merciful 
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grace, in the rest the efficacy of just retribution. For both 
could not be displayed in all; for if all had remained under 
punishment of just condemnation there would have been seen 
in no one the mercy of redeeming grace. And on the other 
hand, if all had been transferred from darkness to light the 
severity of retribution would have been manifest in none. But 
many more are left under punishment than are delivered from 
it, in order that it may thus be shown what was due to all.” 
(“De Civ.’’) 

Those who are elected unto life are no more worthy than 
those who are elected unto death. It is not for our merits we 
are chosen ; the only basis of choice is the will of God. “Other- 
wise grace would not be Grace; for Grace is thus called be- 
cause it is given freely.” “It is, then, not in virtue of their 
merits nor by free will that men are restored, but by grace. 
The good will comes from God. Repentance itself is the gift 
of God.” (“Encheiridion.”) ‘Within the number of the 
elect, even those who have led the worst lives are by the good- 
ness of God led to repentance.” “The first desire of the good 
is inspired by God in such a manner that man absolutely does 
not commence to turn from evil to good if it is not brought 
about in him by the spontaneous and gratuitous pity of God.” 
(“Contra duas Epistolas Pelagianorum.”) “God in fact oper- 
ates in the hearts of men to incline their wills where He 
pleases, either to good according to His mercy, or to evil ac- 
cording to their merits.” (“De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio.”) 
“None would be exempt from punishment which he merits if 
he were not delivered by a grace he does not merit, and such 
is the division of men that one sees in some free pity, in the 
rest just vengeance.” (‘De Civ.’’) 

The elect, moreover, cannot possibly fail of salvation. No 
man, to be sure, need accept grace if he does not want to; but 
the power of God is so great that he will want to. Grace in 
short is “insurmountable.” “The faith of the elect which 
worketh by love either never faileth, or, if it does, is repaired 
before life is ended; and, all intervening iniquity blotted out, 
perseverance unto the end is imparted to them.” (“De Corrup- 
tione.”) God makes men to persevere in good.” “God makes 
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whom He will religious.” ‘Man never does good things which 
God does not make him do.” 

But while the elect are to be saved by receiving the grace of 
God they can receive it only through the sacraments of the 
church, especially through baptism. In this act the nature is 
purified, the corruption of the will is done away, and the ability 
to do right is restored. Of course none of those predestined 
to life will fail of it for lack of baptism, and God brings it 
about that all the elect shall be baptized. And so one can say 
with assurance that outside the church there is no possibility 
of salvation. There is only one exception to this. If a man 
die unbaptized but confessing Christ this confession is of the 
same efficacy for pardon as if he had been baptized. But this 
is an extreme case, and if there is an opportunity for baptism 
mere confession will not save. And good works without bap- 
tism of course will not save; for only baptism can, in a mys- 
terious manner, purge the nature and remove the curse of 
original sin. 

To say that none outside of the church are saved is not the 
same thing as saying that all within the church are saved. On 
the contrary, a large proportion of those who have received the 
sacraments are elected unto death. And no one, not even the 
holiest, can tell whether or not he is among God’s chosen few ; 
for if he knew it, the knowledge might make him proud and 
sinful. This uncertainty, of course, extends only to those 
within the church; it is easy enough to tell where all others 
belong. And inasmuch as within the church alone is there 
any sort of safety, it behooves all those without it to be bap- 
tized and received within the Catholic faith. 

All those whom God has not predestined unto life will re- 
ceive the due reward of their guilty natures and be eternally 
punished. “Those who are not delivered by grace, either 
because they could not yet hear, or because they did not wish 
to obey, or because their age did not permit them to hear; 
these, not having received the baptism of regeneration which 
they might have received in order to be saved, are justly con- 
demned.” (“De Natura et Gratia.”) “But for the rest (those 
not elected unto life) where are they but in that mass of perdi- 
Vol. XIII.—No. 2 16 
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tion where the Divine Justice most justly leaves them ?—where 
the Tyrians are and the Sidonians are, who would have been 
able to believe if they had seen the miracles of Christ; but who, 
inasmuch as faith was not destined for them, were denied the 
means of faith as well.”” (“De Dono Perseverantia.’’) 

The punishment of the damned will be eternal. It must be 
measured not by the time of their acts but by the nature of 
their wills. And as they would have wished to enjoy pleasure 
eternally it is just that they should be punished eternally. And 
still the condemned soul ought to be grateful to God, for it 
exists, and existence in any form is better than non-existence. 

There may perhaps be degrees in punishment; the infant 
who dies at birth will not suffer so much as the criminal. Still 
“for heathen unbaptized children there is no hope in the world 
to come of ever seeing God. Their punishment may be a thing 
of degrees, but it will be endless.” (“De Civ.”) It is only 
right that infants should be punished, for it is evident that they 
take the nature of their parents; and as their parents’ nature 
is corrupt, theirs must be. The same may be said of the 
heathen. To be sure, Augustine says in one striking passage, 
“All those who having believed in God since the foundation of 
the world and having had some knowledge of Him have lived 
in piety and justice, keeping the Commandments, have without 
doubt been saved by Him.” (“Epistolz.’) Yet this does not 
refer to the heathen. For however virtuous they may have 
seemed, such as Fabius, Scipio, Pythagoras, and Plato, their 
virtues were but “splendid vices,” without justice, since jus- 
tice is impossible without faith. For justice means belief in 
God—not in any God, but in the one true God—and grati- 
tude to Him. And as these men never heard of the true God 
they cannot have had faith, and so cannot have been just. 
“The heathen who have not had the faith of Christ are not 
just and do not please God, to whom it is impossible to 
be pleasing without faith. Fabricius will be punished 
less than Catiline not because he was good but because Cati- 
line was bad; and if Fabricius was less impious than Cati- 
line it is not because he had any real virtues, but because he 
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was not so far removed from the real virtues.” (“Contra 
Julianum Pelagianorum.” ) 

If now one says, as the Pelagians did, that it is not just that 
the heathen and unbaptized children should be punished, Au- 
gustine replies that it would be only just if the whole race were 
condemned to eternal punishment, and that it is only through 
the infinite mercy of God that any are saved. But if one presses 
the question and says that it cannot be just to punish a man 
whose will is not free, Augustine falls back on the answer that 
it is a mystery. God’s ways are not our ways, neither are His 
thoughts our thoughts. God’s justice is incomprehensible, 
it is not like our justice and cannot be measured by human 
standards. We only know that somehow or other His will is 
perfectly just. And we must stop there. 

This in short is Augustine’s teaching as to the basis of 
Right, Sin, and Punishment. 

Augustine’s doctrine of Right he did not get from the church 
but apparently worked it out by himself, combining in it the 
best of Greek and Christian ethics. It is in my opinion not 
only one of the best things in Augustine’s philosophy but also 
the soundesf ethical theory that I know. I will briefly give my 
reasons for prizing it so highly. 

What, then, is the basis of right? The average theologian 
of Augustine’s day and of our own would respond, Obedience 
to the will of God. But why obey the will of God? Because 
He is mighty and will punish disobedience? If you say Yes 
you have shifted your basis of right from God’s will either to 
might or to the avoidance of suffering, and you tacitly admit 
that if the devil were the mightiest we ought to obey him. But 
you may respond No, we ought to obey God because He is 
good. And again you have shifted your ground; for in say- 
ing this you have admitted a criterion outside of God’s will 
by which His will is judged good. The real basis and cri- 
terion of right must evidently be sought elsewhere. 

If you say that the criterion of right must be the fulfillment 
of the demands of the greatest number I ask why ought I to 
fulfill these demands? And if you respond, Because they will 
bring about the greatest good to the whole, I ask again, Why 
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is it my duty to seek any one’s good but my own? And you 
cannot answer me without retreating to some new criterion. 

In like manner hedonism will never be able to show why 
pleasure as such should be the chief object of endeavor; nor 
can the Christian doctrine of gratitude to God answer our per- 
sistent ““Why?” And the same criticism, I maintain, holds of 
every system of ethics. However logical they may pretend to 
be, when you have traced them back as far as they will go, 
there is always an unanswered Why staring you in the face. 
As Mr. Arthur Balfour says, “If a proposition announcing 
obligation requires proof at all, one term of that proof must 
always be a proposition announcing obligation which itself re- 
quires no proof.” “If we have a moral system at all there must 
be contained in it at least one ethical proposition of which no 
proof can be given or required.” 

If, therefore, we are to have any basis for our ethics it must 
be in a region where no answer to the eternal Why is required. 
And this region can be found nowhere but in the will of the 
individual. This is, of course, to take refuge in the autonomy 
of the will and in the ethics of Aristotle. Why ought I to live 
consistently with my own deepest nature? Why do I like one 
thing rather than another? Why do I seek for good at all? 
There is no answer to any of these questions ; but the questions 
themselves are impertinent. We have reached here an ulti- 
mate fact which we must merely accept; we can never get bey 
yond our deepest instinctive nature. : 

Nothing is good apart from the will. Everything is good 
so far as it satisfies the will. And the highest good for each 
man is that which most fully satisfies his most fundamental 
will. If it is not really my inmost will to obey God there is 
no sense in which it can be said to be my duty to obey Him. 
Duty is not a thing that can be forced on me from without. 
The fundamental basis for all right for me must be found in 
my own nature. 

Perhaps I have read into Augustine more than he really 
thought, but if I am not mistaken this is what he meant when 
he said : “Departure from God would be no vice unless in a na- 
ture whose property it was to abide in God,” and, “If sin be 
natural it is not sin at all.” 
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But if we accept this view we must not be blind to its logical 
consequences. If consistency with one’s nature be the criterion 
of right, then it will follow that each man is the measure of 
morality to himself, and that to a man whose nature was fun- 
damentally impure, impurity would be right and purity wrong. 
There is no escaping this admission. And I see no way of 
reconciling the autonomy of the will with the universality of 
any ethical law except the way that Augustine took; namely, 
to postulate that, while the basis of right for each man is his 
own nature, the natures of all men are fundamentally the same; 
that while we differ in innumerable particulars, the deepest 
will in us all is identical. Thus the applicability of ethical laws 
is made universal. But something more than this is needed to 
give morality the authority which it should have, and this Au- 
gustine gives by saying that we are fundamentally alike be- 
cause we are all made in the image of our Creator; that the 
deepest will in us is also the will of God. And so a divine 
sanction is given to our moral convictions, and the deepest 
thing in the universe becomes the distinction between right and 
wrong as we know right and wrong. 

I cannot close this essay without saying something on Au- 
gustine’s doctrine of freedom and grace, although the criti- 
cisms to which it is open must be obvious to every one. The 
metaphysical question of freedom I will not discuss. It is very 
possible that we are not free; the majority of philosophers 
have agreed with Augustine on this point. It is the ethical 
aspect of freedom that is of importance in considering Au- 
gustine’s philosophy, and we must consider it here. 

And first of all, Is goodness possible without freedom of 
choice? The natural answer is the one which the Pelagians 
gave, namely, that goodness depends entirely upon freedom. 
It seems to me that in this answer goodness has been confused 
with merit. Goodness, in my opinion, does not depend on free 
will. It is easy to conceive of perfect goodness, without any 
real possibility of evil. God is good but it is inconceivable 
that He should do wrong. A man who loved good so thor- 
oughly that evil could have no attraction for him, but would 
be to him absolutely and always as disagreeable and repulsive 
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as pain, one who had even no theoretic ability to do wrong, 
such a man would still be thoroughly good. And a man who 
loved evil so that he could not possibly do right, the law of 
whose members perpetually conquered the law of his mind 
with absolutely irresistible force, a man who had even theo- 
retically no power to avoid evil, such a man would still be 
thoroughly bad. 

And yet neither of these men would have any merit or de- 
merit. Good as the former might be, it would be as absurd to 
praise or reward him for his goodness as it would be to praise 
or reward a normal human being for not killing his mother. 
So, too, while we call God good we cannot say He is meri- 
torious. In like manner we could not blame the bad man. 
There seem, therefore, to be two ethical standards, one of 
goodness and one of merit ; and while merit is impossible with- 
out freedom, goodness is independent of freedom. 

Augustine, therefore, was not inconsistent when he said 
that we were wicked in spite of the fact that we could not do 
right. But he was wrong when he said that though we were 
not free still our sins were our own fault and that we would 
justly be punished for them. Punishment under such circum- 
stances would be as unjust as punishment of the innocent. For 
if we cannot but do evil the blame does not belong to us but to 
Him who made us as we are. 

If, therefore, we are not free to choose the right, God is 
responsible for our sin. No juggling with Adam’s fall and in- 
herited guilt can change the fact. If God sends us into the 
world so corrupted that we cannot help sinning, it is not our 
fault but His.—And this whether our corrupted natures are 
given us without reason or as a punishment for the sin of our 
progenitor. And to punish us for such sins is injustice if any- 
thing is. In another connection Augustine himself says: “Pun- 
ishment is unjust and recompense becomes nonsense if man has 
not a free will.” Nor can Augustine avoid this plain result 
by appealing to a mystery. To say that God’s justice is incom- 
prehensible is to say nothing; to say it is different from ours 
is to say it is not justice at all. 

See, then, how Augustine, to uphold the power of his 
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church, has painted the character of God. Before all eternity 
He determined to create a world of free human beings. He 
foresaw that the first pair would make use of their freedom to 
sin and that He would punish the sin by taking away freedom 
both from them and from their descendants. Out of His in- 
finite mercy He then chose by caprice certain individuals whom 
He would save by “irresistible” grace and by the application 
of the waters of baptism. All others He foreordained should 
be unable to do right. Foreknowing all this, He created His 
world. The race fell and all men sinned as He knew they 
would. And against all but those few whom He had chosen, 
His righteous vengeance was kindled—against some because 
their natures, corrupted as a punishment for their ancestor’s 
sin, led them into evil, against others because He had denied 
them an opportunity of believing in Him, against others be- 
cause they died in infancy before being baptized. All these 
three classes of persons, therefore, constituting the great bulk 
of the race, will be eternally damned in hell for their infinite 
guilt—even as God from all eternity foreordained. 

The necessity of grace and the consequent loss of freedom 
by man, Augustine deliberately made-the crucial, pivotal doc- 
trine in his religious philosophy. And it has poisoned all the 
rest. If he had been frankly and avowedly a determinist 
throughout, his system would at least have been consistent. 
But desire to keep both freedom and determinism has filled it 
with self contradictions. We are free and yet not free, like 
the Trinity who are one yet not one. The elect are above all 
possibility of sin, yet cannot know they are elected or they 
would sin. Evil is founded on freedom, yet there is no free- 
dom. Sin cannot be natural, yet it is natural. Religious effort 
is necessary, yet it is not necessary, since everything is deter- 
mined from all eternity, and we cannot change the result. God 
is merciful, yet He condemns to eternal punishment innocent 
babes for the lack of a few drops of water. He is just, yet 
te damns multitudes of men because He has “inclined their 


wills to evil.” 
James Bissett Pratt. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


ProFEssor WILLIAM JAMES’s PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS ExPertENCE. A Story in Human 
Nature. The Gifford Lectures, delivered in Edinburgh, 1go1- 
1902. By William James, LL. D. New York and London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. xii, 534. 


The Psychology of Religion receives a notable addition in this 
volume for which we have to thank Professor William James’s 
appointment to the Gifford Lectureship in Edinburgh for the ses- 
sion of 1901-02. It was a happy thought on the part of the lec- 
turer to celebrate the occasion by bringing together records and 
reflections upon various forms of religious experience. It was es- 
pecially happy to decide to set aside the dull traditions of theolog- 
ical lecture rooms and to deal directly with the living facts as we 
find them in the “pattern-setters,” the men and women in whom 
region has been no flaccid habit of response to conventional sym- 
bols, but an acute fever of all-absorb?1g emotion. We are I sup- 
pose bound to take Professor James at his word when he disowns 
for himself the “leaky” form of consciousness which in his view is 
indicated by the more startling phenomena of religious experience. 
In other respects, by sympathy, erudition, psychological address and 
analytical insight it may safely be said that no living writer was 
better qualified for such a task. That he has performed it in a mas- 
terly way need hardly be said. Unfortunately he found himself 
called upon by his role of lecturer in Natural Theology to add to 
his programme a philosophical estimate of the value of the phe- 
nomena as proofs of our spiritual affinities and of a Divine order 
in the world and here we cannot think that he has been equally 
successful. 

Accepting the logical distinction between essential and apprecia- 
tive or spiritual judgments Professor James divides his subject 
into two branches. 1. The facts of religious experience. 2. The 
question of their philosophical significance. The first of these oc- 
cupies the larger portion of the volume before us. 

After a skilfully conveyed warning against the fallacy of taking 
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the origins and physiological accompaniments of our higher ex- 
periences as the measure of their value and an equally skilful jus- 
tification of his preference for the more extravagant and even mor- 
bid examples, Professor James proceeds to the definition or “Cir- 
cumscription” of religion as the total reaction of the individual 
man—his feelings, acts and experiences—in the presence of that 
which is primary and enveloping. Premising that this reaction 
must be serious and purgatorial as contrasted with the raillery of a 
Voltaire or the railing of a Carlyle, he shows that it may be of all 
degrees of intensity from the graceful or the condescending acqui- 
escence of a Locker-Sampson or Margaret Fuller to the enthusi- 
asm of the Christian or the Stoic, admirably distinguishing the 
Christian from the Pagan variety as agreement with rather than to 
the scheme of the universe. This gives us the function and with it 
the only definition of religion that is possible. Religion is that 
which puts an end to the attitude of struggle and dissent, adds a 
new dimension to life and spreads out a new reach of freedom 
making “easy and felicitous what in any case is necessary.” 

Next follows a chapter which seems to belong of right rather 
to the second part of the subject. It aims at showing that the sense 
of the reality of the object of the deeper religious emotions bears 
no proportion to the extent to which it can be rationalized. The- 
ology has the prestige because it has the loquacity; but the un- 
reasoned and immediate assurance is the deep thing in us, the rea- 
soned argument that moves on the loquacious level being mere 
surface play. The statement introduces us to what we feel in the 
second part of the book to be a fundamental ambiguity in the 
writer’s doctrine. Does he mean that the unseen and transcen- 
dent reality which is the object of religious feeling is in the last re- 
sort without rational justification? Or does he mean merely that 
feeling and religious emotion are one thing, the philosophy of re- 
ligion another? Leaving this meantime we may follow a little 
further the attractive path of his religious psychology. 

The succeeding chapters deal with “The Religion of Healthy- 
mindedness,” “The Sick Soul,” “The Divided Self.” In the first 
of these the writer’s sympathetic treatment of the ideas underly- 
ing the new Mind-cure movement in America and his suggestion 
that it may possess a key of its own to the treasure-house of the 
world as useful as that of physical science itself are especially in- 
teresting to readers in England, where the movement is as yet.in its 
infancy. Contrasted with the religion of healthy-mindedness that 
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of soul-sickness stands for the reality of pain and evil. It comes 
as a gospel of deliverance to the “twice-born” and is thus of a 
deeper and more universal application. The treatment of the di- 
vided self leads up to an admirable account of “Conversion,” the 
phenomena of which, the “uprushes and automatisms” that made 
our flesh creep in the religious biographies of our childhood, are 
explained, as we might expect, in terms of the subconscious. 
Such explanation, it need not be said, does not exclude in Profes- 
sor James’s view the idea of penetration of a higher power. On the 
contrary suggestibility and marginal leakage may be the condi- 
tions of the operation of higher spiritual agencies. 

We thus come to the centre of the book in the five chapters on 
Saintliness. It is impossible in a review like this to do justice 
to the splendid treatment of this section. I shall not attempt it, 
but merely say that it seems to me a model of all that a psychologi- 
cal discussion engaged, as Aristotle would say, with the highest 
object should be: full, sympathetic, sane, convincing, abounding in 
practical suggestiveness. 

Hardly less completely satisfying are the following chapters 
upon “Mysticism,” which conclude the first portion of the discus- 
sion. 

Hitherto the author has been dealing in existential judgments. 
From these he turns to the question of value, distinguishing the 
subjective from the objective, the utility of religious emotion to 
the individual from the logical value of the intellectual content. 
The discussion of the former he has been at no great pains to keep 
separate from the psychological account and the main results have 
~een already anticipated in the admirable “Critique of Pure Saint- 
liness,” which occupies chapters XIV and XV. He here treats of 
the fruits of Saintliness under the four heads of Devoutness, 
Purity, Charity and Asceticism. In respect to the first two Saintli- 
ness is shown to have had its vagaries in the fanaticism of the 
Crusaders and the imbecility of a Blessed Margaret Alacoque 
or a St. Theresa. Similarly, Purity and Simplicity have had their 
extravagancies in their “militant” form in ecclesiastical persecu- 
tions, in their “fugient” form in the loathsome chastity of saints of 
the type of Saint Louis of Gonzaga. But Charity covers a multi- 
tude of sins, even the sins of excessive virtue, and Professor 
James sees in the non-resistant, indiscriminating and all-conquer- 
ing charity of the Saints a much needed counteractive to the preva- 
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lent mood. So taken, the Saints are the great torch-bearers, the tip 
of the wedge, the cleavers of the darkness. “Like the single drops 
which sparkle in the sun as they are flung far ahead of the advanc- 
ing edge of a wave-crest or of flood they show the way and are 
the forerunners. The world is not yet with them so they often 
seem in the midst of the world’s affairs to be preposterous. Yet 
they are impregnators of the world, vivifiers and animators of po- 
tentialities of goodness which but for them would lie dormant. It 
is not possible to be quite as mean as we naturally are when they 
have passed before us. One fire kindles another ; and without that 
over-trust in human worth which they show the rest of us would 
lie in spiritual stagnacy.” The drift of Professor James’s views 
on Asceticism may be gathered from his suggestive remark that 
the problem of modern ethics in this regard is to discover the 
moral equivalent of War. 

To most men the practical value of their religion is the evidence 
of its objective truth, or rather its utility and its truth are one and 
the same. As Professor Leuba has put it, “God is not known, He 
is not understood ; He is used. If He proves Himself useful, the 
religious consciousness asks for no more than that.” But the phil- 
osopher (and all men are philosophers at times) must go be- 
yond subjective utility and so we come in the end to the ques- 
tion of the intellectual justification of religious beliefs. This last 
part of his subject Professor James deals with specifically in two 
of the later lectures followed by a “Postscript.” His readers will 
welcome the prospect he holds out of expanding on a subsequent 
occasion the statement therein contained into a more systematic 
treatment of the Philosophy of Religion. Meanwhile he gives us 
an instalment in a criticism of the answers of Dogmatic Theology 
and “Modern Idealism,” followed by a statement of the lines along 
which he believes that light is to be sought. 

Dogmatic theology, he tells us, fails to prove either the being or 
the attributes of God, the chief argument on which it relies, viz., 
the argument from design having to be transformed beyond receg- 
nition in the presence of Darwinism on the one hand and the now 
generally accepted provisional character of our classifications and 
explanations on the other. 

Equally unsatisfactory is the contention of idealist philosophy 
working from the logical implications of our moral and theoretic 
judgments and seeking to establish upon this basis the existence 
of a Universal Consciousness. With this programme Professor 
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James holds it has made no progress. In spite of the labors of a 
century it has ended in simply “reaffirming the individual’s experi- 
ences in a more generalized vocabulary” (p. 453). In proof of its 
bankruptcy we have the fact that it has been rejected by the ma- 
jority of the scholars of to-day. But even though its reasonings 
were more satisfactory than they are religion would have nothing 
to hope for from such a conceptual treatment. “Conceptual pro- 
cesses can clear facts, define them, interpret them; but they do not 
produce them nor can they reproduce their individuality.” In 
place of these pretentious combinations what is wanted is a “sci- 
ence of religion” which shall devote itself to collating the concrete 
facts of various forms of religious consciousness and thence pro- 
ceeding to the elimination of all that is merely local and accidental 
may thereafter attempt to arrive at “a residuum of conceptions” 
which may be generally accepted as scientifically established. 
It is admitted (p. 490) that past attempts in this way to 
reach the germ of religious consciousness have not been con- 
spicuously successful in fortifying fundamental religious be- 
liefs, showing on the contrary a marked tendency to undermine 
them. But this is partly because investigators have started with a 
prejudice in favor of a mechanical interpretation of phenomena 
leading them to reject the primaeval religious attitude as “animis- 
tic,” partly because they have systematically neglected the evidence 
which psychical research has brought in favor of an order of facts 
which have an important bearing on religious beliefs. The ulti- 
mate fact, the bedrock of religion is belief in the saving efficacy of 
a higher power, a “something more of the same quality with our- 
selves which is operative in the universe outside of us and which 
we can keep in working touch with.” The guarantee of the reality 
of such a something more we have in the fact established or on the 
way to be established that “the conscious person is conscious with 
a wider self through which its saving experiences come.” 


Professor James claims for his book that it is a crumb-like con- 
tribution to “the psychological individual types of character.” It 
is impossible to exaggerate the brilliance of his performance in this 
respect. He has given us not only crumbs but a substantial loaf. 
But many who, like the present writer, are most fully conscious of 
its striking merits as a contribution to psychology will find them- 
selves compelled to admit its hardly less striking defects as a con- 
tribution to philosophy. Leaving Dogmatic Theology to defend 
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itself we may divide the question raised by the preceding argument 
into two: 1. What does Idealist Philosophy in its widest sense 
claim to do in the field of religion and what has it achieved? 2. 
On the assumption that it has failed is the science of religion as 
conceived by Professor James able to supply its supposed defici- 
encies ? 

1. In reference to the first we may set aside at once Professor 
James’s interpretation of the idealistic philosophy of religion as an 
attempt “to construct religious objects out of the resources of logi- 
cal reason or of logical reason drawing rigorous inferences from 
non-subjective facts.” It may safely be said that no representa- 
tive writer, certainly not any of those that are here quoted 
has ever put forward so preposterous a claim. After all that has 
been said by such writers as Wallace and Mr. Bradley as to the 
relation of philosophy to concrete experience it is somewhat sur- 
prising to meet this form of misunderstanding in Professor James’s 
pages. We need not, however, dwell upon it as he elsewhere shows 
that he is in complete harmony with the latter writer in interpreting 
philosophy in a truer sense as “the endeavour to find arguments 
for our convictions, for indeed it has to find them.” He further 
shows himself alive to the general drift of the argument on which 
idealist philosophy mainly relies when he finds it in the implications 
of our existential judgments (p. 449). Yet it is impossible to avoid 
the suspicion that he nevertheless fails to appreciate or even to un- 
derstand wherein specifically the idealist contention as to the impli- 
cations of experience consists. Only on such a supposition can 
we explain how so circumspect a writer can airily set aside the 
work of a whole generation of the most strenuous philosophical 
scholars in England and America with the above quoted remark 
that they simply reaffirm individual experience in a more general- 
ized vocabulary, and that it is unnecessary to prove the point tech- 
nically seeing that their work has failed to commend itself to a 
majority of scholars in Germany. 

In a writer who lays so much stress on the Will to believe and is 
so resolute in insisting on the pragmatic sanction of our beliefs, 
the reader will be inclined to suspect some practical ground for 
sO apparently unreasoned an antipathy to recent philosophy. Per- 
haps he will find it in the remarkable passage in which Professor 
James accuses “the refined supernaturalism to which most philos- 
ophers at the present day belong” of excluding ideal influ- 
ences from “the forces that casually determine the real world’s 
details” and thus rendering prayer and religious aspiration 
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comparatively nugatory (p. 521). But such a line of criticism 
cannot be said to affect idealism. Its withers are unwrung; 
for if it refuses to admit the interpolation of the ideal “piecemeal 
between distinct portions of nature” this is because of its conten- 
tion that nature is already suffused with the ideal and that man’s 
mission alike in science, in art and in conduct is to realize this 
ideality by turning the world if not upside down at least inside 
out. Whether and in what way, he may be furthered in his task by 
the communion of saints with one another or with the animating 
spirit of the whole is a matter for experience to decide. The 
Higher Pantheism declares its belief on this head with no uncer- 
tain voice in the lines: 


“Speak to him then, for he hears, and spirit with spirit can meet; 
Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 


and idealists in general have been content with this mode of formu- 
lating it.* 

It is the more remarkable that Professor James should scout the 
aid of conceptual philosophy, seeing that in at least one impor- 
tant passage he has shown to what effective use he can put its 
leading principle. In criticising the “survival theory” of the re- 
ligious consciousness he meets the claim of “sectarian scientists” 


to explain all phenomena in terms of mechanism, by pointing out 
in a series of admirable paragraphs the abstract character of the 
“object” of the physical sciences as compared with the fullness of 
the facts of concrete personal experience. And lest it be supposed 
that this criticism is an appeal from all thought and concept to the 
momentary thrill of feeling, he adds that by fact he means a “full 
fact, a conscious field plus its object as felt or thought, plus 
an attitude towards the object, plus the sense of a self to whom the 
attitude belongs.” What is this but an appeal from the part to 
the whole, from the abstract and incomplete to the relatively com- 
plete and self-contained which is the pivot of the whole Idealist 
contention? If taken seriously and consistently applied there is 
no halting place between this admission and the idealist position. It 
is interesting to notice in this connection the resemblance between 
Professor James’s argument and the central contention of Profes- 
sor Royce’s recently published Volumes upon the World and the 
Individual. The point is somewhat hastily stated by Pro- 
fessor James and thus has an air of dogmatism which it loses in 
Professor Royce’s fuller statement. But it is at bottom the same 
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contention and contains in germ precisely such a philosophy of re- 
ligion as the previous lecture has endeavored to discredit. It will 
be interesting to see how Professor James, in the promised work 
to which we all look forward, will reconcile acceptance of Pro- 
fessor Royce’s major premise with the rejection of his conclusions. 

2. Experience rests on, and implies the consciousness of the 
larger life which is the object of ethical and religious faith. This, 
in a word, is the contention of Idealism. The implications of 
concrete éxperience has been the “new way of ideas” since Kant. 
This principle, we have seen, Professor James makes the head of 
the corner in constructing an argument against his enemies on the 
side of science. Yet he rejects it in the final appeal and has re- 
course instead to an attempt in the first place to reach the common 
residuum, the prairie value so to speak of the religious conscious- 
ness, and in the second place to discover what science itself has to 
say as to the grounds for religious beliefs. The former procedure 
bears, it must be confessed, a suspicious resemblance to the old 
conceptualist attempt to reach the universal by the omission of all 
that is characteristic of the individual—now little better than a 
philosophical curiosity. If this is what Professor James means 
he has more than idealist philosophy to reckon with, inter alia the 
doctrine of universals in the “Principles of Psychology” as I at 
least understand it. But we are prepared to hear on a fuller state- 
ment of his position that he is alive to the pitfalls of the “abstract 
universal.” How he proposes to avoid them without having re- 
course to a “philosophy” as opposed to a “science of religion” 
he has yet to explain. 

The second part of the above programme as at present ex- 
plained to us leaves an equally chilling impression. There are 
two fundamental reasons why the reader of this book who comes 
to the question fortified with Professor James’s own teaching 
should protest against the attempt to rest his religious faith on the 
results of psychical research :— 

(a.) It does not give him what he seeks. We require for re- 
ligion, as Professor James himself expresses it, an extension of our 
own consciousness in “something of the same quality,” individual 
concrete, self-contained. Religion is the aspiration of the soul 
towards a larger life of the same quality as the present only more 
fully satisfying—fuller knowledge, more perfect volition, intenser, 
more extended, more reciprocated feeling, in a word a richer and 
more varied and, at the same time, a more unified form of con- 
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scious experience. Instead of offering us a form of Being pos- 
sessed itself of these attributes and ready to impart them to those 
whose life is hid within it the argument refers us to evidence for 
the existence of a form of consciousness which, as compared with 
our own, is in all accounts represented as relatively undifferen- 
tiated, involuntary and irresponsive. With the Subliminal we have 
of course no quarrel. We accept it as Margaret Fuller accepted 
the Universe. But we refuse on the evidence before us to accept 
it as a substitute for the Sublime. And our reason is that it seems 
to lack precisely the element which the Sublime on Professor 
James’s own teaching must be conceived of possessing—the 
quality of primariness and embraciveness. It gives us so far as 
the evidence seems to go rather consciousness in the making, the 
raw material, rather than the completion of conscious experience. 
Professor James claims that this is the region in which “our ideal 
impulses originate,” but tne phrase is in the last degree ambigu- 
ous and may mean no more than that our ideals soak into us un- 
consciously in our ordinary contact with the world where also they 
again manifest themselves in the fulness of time. This with quali- 
fications derived from the inner character of the soul itself we 
should admit. On the other hand we see no reason to deny the 
continuity of this subliminal form of consciousness beyond the in- 
dividual perhaps throughout the universe. Our ordinary fully de- 
veloped consciousness carries us beyond the merely individual unit- 
ing us with other individuals and in the judgment of most idealists 
with a wider form of experience in which the society of indi- 
viduals finds its completion, and analogy seems to point to a 
similar continuity in the embryo. What we contend is that twi- 
light, semi-conscious experience of the kind revealed by psychical 
research, seems to bear no real relation to the object of religious 
adoration; nor is it easy to see what light can be thrown upon 
the reality of the latter by the proof that human consciousness 
seems to spring from and contains to the end within itself a matrix 
of the former. “It weakens religion to hear it argued on such a 
basis.” 

Professor James, indeed, appeals to our sympathy in his humor- 
ous comparison of himself to a man who throws himself into any 
opening that offers into the infinite, when all the doors about him 
are being one by one closed in his face. But it is still a question 
whither the door he has his foot against really leads; some con- 
tend it is only to the cellars. Perhaps there is no need for such a 
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door at all, the enclosure being only apparent and the room itself 
the portal of the infinite. 

(b.) So far from strengthening his position against the me- 
chanical philosophers (his only real enemies) Professor James 
by appealing to science against philosophy exposes his case anew 
to their attack. What so easy as to reply that the subconscious 
is one of the weapons in their own armory? It offers a simple 
explanation of much that has hitherto seemed inexplicable in nor- 
mal consciousness (¢. g., the supposed freedom of the will) and 
itself courts a mechanical explanation. In reply to such an objec- 
tion Professor James would appeal presumably to his former dis- 
tinction between the abstract and the concrete, thereby recalling 
the assistance of philosophy. But by his own act he has removed 
the argument from the region of “full” concrete experience ; and 
the distinction having lost its edge might refuse to work. 

These doubts as to the tenableness of his position can hardly but 
be confirmed by the odd sense of incompleteness and even incoher- 
ence with which the student reads Professor James’s own confes- 
sion of faith in the closing lecture and the Postscript. In the former 
passage, after indicating his belief that investigations into the sub- 
liminal put us in touch with deeper strata of consciousness, he pro- 
ceeds to interpret the subliminal, first as “a larger power which is 
friendly to man and his ideals,” next as God, and finally as “the 
guarantee of an ideal order that shall be permanently preserved” 
if not in this perishing world then elsewhere in his universe. In- 
quiring for the justification of these over-beliefs we are frankly 
referred not to the warrant of facts but to our subjective needs. 
God, we are told, “requires to enter into wider cosmic relations in 
order to justify the subject’s absolute confidence and peace.” 
We are familiar with this appeal to the working power of belief 
as the test of its validity in the writings of a recent school. 
Though ambiguously expressed in the usual form of statement we 
are willing to accept it on one condition, viz., that we interpret the 
“work” it has to do in the widest sense. The belief that “works” is 
true but it must work all round. It must satisfy our needs but it 
must satisfy them all, the needs of the reason not less than those of 
the will and emotions (if indeed they are different ) our demand for 
harmony in our intellectual as well as for harmony in our moral 
world. In any interpretation of “pragmatism” that falls short of 
this we are on dangerous ground. Do the above over-beliefs meet 
this test and if not what becomes of them? These surely are 
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vital questions that are not answered merely by showing that 
other people’s philosophy has failed to throw light upon them. 

To tell the truth, in the present exposition Professor James 
seems to lay little stress upon the above statement of the 
needs that these over-beliefs are meant to satisfy. On finding 
himself removed from the vigilant eyes of an exacting Presby- 
terian audience he seems to have discovered that far less was 
really forthcoming than was needed to satisfy them. Hence the 
method he adopts in his interesting Postscript of trying to square 
the “needs and experiences of religion” with the evidences of 
fact. All that we really require, we are here told, is that the “power 
should be other and larger than our conscious selves.” “Anything 
larger will do so long as it be large enough to trust for the next 
step.” Surely this depends on the length of the step. “It need not 
be infinite,” he continues, “it need not be solitary. A final philoso- 
phy may have to consider the pluralistic hypothesis much more 
seriously than it has hitherto done.” This is cutting our coat ac- 
cording to our cloth with a vengeance, as most readers will prob- 
ably think, even those who ere they have reached the Postscript 
have reduced their expectations to the necessary dimensions and 
are prepared to accept the off chance of a God. For ourselves 
we are willing to consider anything, but before we reduce our in- 
tellectual demands upon the universe to the level that is here re- 
quired, we may be excused if we demand to be assured by more 
convincing methods than Professor James has employed that there 
is no other and better way of approaching the question of the 


foundations of belief. 
J. H. MurrHeap. 


UnIveErRsITy, BIRMINGHAM. 


Persona IpeEALIsM. Philosophical Essays by Eight Members 
of the University of Oxford. Edited by Henry Sturt. Lon- 


don: Macmillan & Co. Pp. x., 393. 


This volume opens with an essay by Dr. Stout on “Error,” of 
which it is impossible to speak too highly, and which forms a most 
important addition to Epistemology. Speaking of the definition 
of error as the agreement of thought with reality, Dr. Stout points 
out that it “omits to state that reality with which thought 
is to agree or disagree must itself be thought of, and 
that the thinker must intend to think of it as it is. 
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Otherwise there can be neither truth nor error” (p. 4.) 
“Cognitive process,” he continues, “involves a transition or 
attempted transition from ignorance to knowledge, and where 
we are trying to make this transition there may be an intermediate 
state which is neither knowledge, nor ignorance, nor error. In 
what way then do we think of anything before we know it or 
appear to know it? I reply that it is an object of interrogative 
or quasi-interrogative consciousness. It is thought of as being 
one and only a certain one of a series or group of alternatives, 
though which it is we leave undecided” (p. 6.) “The content 
of thought is perpetually being used with perplexing vagueness. 
I propose to restrict its application. We cannot, without doing 
violence to language, say that the indeterminate as such is part of 
the content of thought. For it is precisely what the thought does 
not contain, but only intends to contain. On the contrary we can 
say with perfect propriety that it belongs to the intent of the 
thought. It is what the conscious subject intends when its selec- 
tive interest singles out this or that object” (p. 9.) 

We are thus conducted to a definition of error as “directly or 
indirectly a discrepancy between the intent and content of cogni- 
tive consciousness” (p. 10.) Again, “so far as the error is 
merely theoretical, what we mean to do is to think of a certain 
thing as it is, and what we actually do is to think of it as it is 
not” (p. II.) 

Since all error consists in taking for real what is mere appear- 
ance, we require a distinction between appearance and reality. 
“The imaginary object is only one case of mere appearance. It 
is the case in which the nature of what is presented to conscious- 
ness is determined merely by the psychical process of subjective 
selection. But there is always mere appearance when and so 
far as the nature of a presented object is determined merely by the 
psychological condition of its presentation, whatsoever these may 
be. There is always mere appearance when and so far as a pre- 
sented object has features due merely to the special conditions of 
the flow of individual consciousness as one particular existence 
among others, connected with a particular organism and affected 
by varying circumstances of time and place” (p. 15.) At the 
same time the appearance is a qualification of the object and not 
of the percipient. “Mere appearance is in no sense an adjective 
of the cognitive subject. The person to whom a straight staff 
appears as bent when it is partially dipped in a pool is not him- 
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self apparently bent on that account either bodily or mentally 

The existence of mere appearance is not that of a 
psychical fact or event, except in the special case where the real 
object thought of happens to be itself of a psychical nature” 
(p. 18.) 

From these considerations we may draw the conclusion that 
there is no pure error. “However much we may be deceived, the 
total object of our thinking or perceiving consciousness cannot be 
entirely illusory” (p. 32.). Again, error is only possible when 
we think of some reality which is capable of being conceived with- 
out the qualification said to be erroneous. “Now there are cases 
in which no such reality is assignable, and it is consequently mean- 
ingless to speak of error. I believe in the totality of being, and 
it is nonsense to say that I may be deceived. For there is no 
more comprehensive reality of which the totality of being can be 
conceived as a partial feature or aspect. Whatever point there 
may be in the ontological argument for the existence of God lies 
in this” (p. 35). And on analogous grounds, the belief in my 
own consciousness cannot be illusory. 

The essay closes with an important criticism of Mr. Bradley’s 
view that propositions which deal with anything except the abso- 
lute must be more or less erroneous. Dr. Stout’s argument on 
this subject will not bear condensation and deserves the most 
careful study. 

Mr. F. C. S. Schiller contributes in the second essay, “Axioms 
as Postulates,” an exposition of a theory to which, following Dr. 
James, he gives the title of Pragmatism. “The world is con- 
structed by experiment” (p. 57), but the conception of experi- 
ment is to be taken very widely. And “we never experiment in 
vacuo; we always start from, and are limited by, conditions of 
some sort” (p. 59). In our experiments we are to assume that 
complete success will be reached.” “It is a methodological neces- 
sity to assume that the world is wholly plastic, i. e. to act as 
though we believed this, and will yield us what we want, if we 
persevere in wanting it” (p. 61). On this subject, we are further 
told, “a mechanically law-abiding universe does conform to some 
of our demands, and is so far intelligible. We must assume, 
therefore, that this conformity will extend further, that if we try 
sincerely and pertinaciously and ingeniously enough, we can force 
nature to reveal itself as wholly conformable to our nature and our 
demands” (p. 120). 
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As an illustration of this position, a detailed exposition is given 
of the proposition that “the conception of ideality is a free crea- 
tion of a postulating intelligence which goes beyond its exper- 
ience to demand the satisfaction of its desires” (p. 98). 

Mr. Schiller desires to uphold the unity of human nature (p. 
84). This he does by asserting that “thought must be conceived 
as an outgrowth of action, knowledge of life, intelligence of will, 
while the brain which has become an instrument of intellectual 
contemplation, must be regarded as the subtlest, latest, and most 
potent organ for effecting adaptation to the needs of life” (p. 85). 
And again, “in the last resort it is our practical activity that gives 
the real clue to the nature of things, while the world as it appears 
to the theoretic reason is secondary—a view taken from an artifi- 
cial, abstract and restricted standpoint, itself dictated by the prac- 
tical reason and devised for the satisfaction of its ends” (p. go). 

The third essay, by Mr. W. R. Boyce Gibson, is entitled “The 
Problem of Freedom in its Relation to Psychology.” The author 
first discusses the contention that only matter in motion can be a 
determinant of material changes. He rejects, together with this 
view, the indeterminism of Dr. James. He suggests that there 
should be two psychologies in future, distinguished by the fact 
“that whilst the science of free agency accepts the capacity for real 
freedom as its fundamental fact, the inductive psychology unre- 
servedly accepts the deterministic assumption as its only possible 
working postulate” (p. 169). The former can be genuinely ex- 
planatory, the latter is only descriptive (p. 185). Both are scien- 
tific and neither metaphysical by reason of their assumptions (p. 
162). But the science of free agency stands in an especially close 
connection with metaphysics (p. 191). 

Mr. G. E. Underhill considers the “Limits of Evolution.” He 
sums up his results by saying that evolution can never deal with 
origins, and that it must assume the existence of unchanging laws 
of evolution, which, again, are indistinguishable from permanent 
qualities in the evolving things. Finally, in all scientific discov- 
eries “the human mind discovers itself and its own intelligible 
relations” (p. 218). 

Mr. R. R. Marett, dealing with “Origin and Validity in 
Ethics,” separates the virtues into two groups, those which sub- 
serve on the whole, the “natural” end of race preservation, (the 
domestic and national), and those which subserve, on the whole, 
“spiritual” self-perfection (the personal and transcendental.) The 
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international virtues occupy an intermediate position (p. 259). 
He maintains that, “as empirical matter of fact” the normal indi- 
vidual of to-day is enjoined by his moral consciousness to prefer 
spiritual to natural principles” (p. 270). “The intuitional 
promptings” by which this is effected are considered by the author 
to be more trustworthy than discursive thought. 

Mr. H. Sturt writes on “Art and Personality.” He is of opin- 
ion that art is best understood by studying the artist, rather than 
the percipient of beauty. Also that “the supreme artistic interest, 
the mainspring of artistic creation, is an affectionate admiration 
for human persons” (p. 290). He considers enthusiasm to be 
indispensable to art. 

Dr. Bussell deals with the “Future of Ethics.” He points 
out that the majority of the inhabitants of Europe and America 
have not been mystics in the past, and are not likely to be mystics 
in the future. 

The volume closes with a deeply interesting essay by Dr. Rash- 
dall on “Personality, Human and Divine.” The author “assumes 
that we have followed and accepted the line of argument which 
goes to prove that there is no such thing as matter apart from 
mind” (p. 370). He then determines the “differentia of a per- 
son” and finds the most essential of all attributes of personality is 
the fact that “the person is not merely a feeling but a willing or 
originating consciousness” (p. 372). 

It is then pointed out that even the most perfect human beings 
are known to us—Socrates for example—are not perfect selves. 
From this Dr. Rashdall, if I understand him rightly, infers that no 
human being can be a perfect self, and that, if such a perfect self 
is to be found at all, it can only be found in God. 

Is there, then, a personal God? Dr. Rashdall argues that since 
science asserts the existence of matter under circumstances in 
which no human being could perceive it, and since matter can only 
exist as experienced by some consciousness, we must conclude for 
the existence of a Universal Thinker. “And analogy would lead 
us to believe that we must attribute to the Universal Thinker in 
perfection all those characteristics which are implied by person- 
ality, and which yet no human person ever completely satisfied” 
(p. 376). 

One person, Dr. Rashdall holds, cannot possibly be a part of 
another. What then is the relation between God and ourselves? 
Are we and God alike eternal and uncreated? Against this view 
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Dr. Rashdall has “no a prori objection.” He rejects it, however, 
on the ground that it fails to account for the unity of the world, 
that it is incompatible with the correspondence of the state of 
the soul with the states of the God-created body, and that “the 
whole contrast between the known limits of human knowledge and 
the eternal omniscience of God prepares us by analogy for a cor- 
responding contrast between an eternal or unoriginated mind and 
minds which are originated and dependent” (p. 381). The hu- 
man mind then is derived from the one Supreme Mind, and the 
best phrase to use is to say that God creates it. 

And when the finite souls are in being, they remain distinct 
from God. To suppose that they can be parts of God is to fall 
into a fallacy “that what constitutes existence for others is the 
same as what constitutes existence for self” (p. 382). To be in 
earnest with the personality of God compels us to think of him 
as feeling pleasure and pain “or something like pain,” as loving 
persons and hating evil. “Do you say that all this makes God 
finite? Be it so if you will. Everything that is real is in that 
sense finite. God is certainly limited by all other beings in the 
universe, that is to say, by other selves, in so far as He is not 
those selves . . . . He is limited by his own eternal, if you 


like ‘necessary’ nature—a nature which wills eternally the best 
which that nature has it in it to create” (p. 390). 


J. Ettis McTaccarrt. 
Trinity CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE MEtTHops oF Etuics. By Henry Sidgwick, Sometime 
Knightsbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Cambridge. Sixth Edition. London: Macmillan & Co., 
Limited. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1901. 


When a book of philosophy has reached its sixth edition, its 
reviewer may well be excused from any lengthy survey of its 
merits. Especially is this the case when the book is by a contem- 
porary writer, and when each successive edition has faithfully re- 
vealed the successive stages in the development of the mind of its 
author. More than the usual interest, however, attaches to the 
present edition of The Methods of Ethics: in it the book re- 
ceives its last touch from its author’s hand; in it we receive a 
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last message from a mind singularly dispassionate, singularly 
limpid and single in its search after truth. Professor Henry 
Sidgwick began the revision for the present edition and carried 
it through up to page 276. Then, at his lamented death, the re- 
mainder of the book was by his wish seen through the press by 
Miss E. E. C. Jones. The chief changes in this edition occur in 
chapters i., v. and ix. of Book i. and in chapters iii. and vi. of 
Book II. There is an Appendix on “The Kantian Conception of 
Free Will” (re-printed with some omissions from Mind, 1888, 
Vol. XIII., No. 51). There is also—and to many this will con- 
stitute the chief interest in this edition of “The Methods”—a 
brief history of the development of Professor Sidgwick’s ethical 
thought. This autobiographical fragment was found among Prof. 
Sidgwick’s papers in the form of Notes for a lecture. Though 
slight and incomplete it will be full of interest for students of 
the “Methods,” and is characterized by the charming frankness 
and humor familiar to all those who have enjoyed the privilege 
of hearing Prof. Sidgwick speak. 

He tells us how his “first adhesion to a definite ethical system 
was to the Utilitarianism of Mill.” .... “The two elements of 
Mill’s view which I am accustomed to distinguish as Psycholog- 
ical Hedonism [that each man does seek his own Happiness] and 
Ethical Hedonism [that each man ought to seek the general hap- 
piness] both attracted me, and I did not at first perceive their 
incoherence.” . . . . “If a doubt assailed me as to the coincidence 
of private and general happiness, I was inclined to hold that it 
ought to be cast to the winds by a generous resolution. But a 
sense grew upon me that this method of dealing with the con- 
flict between Interest and Duty though perhaps proper for practice 
could not be final for philosophy.” ... . “I therefore set myself 
to examine methodically the relation of Interest and Duty.” .... 
“The result was that I concluded that no complete solution of the 
conflict between my happiness and the general happiness was 
possible on the basis of mundane experience.” ... . “Thus in 
spite of my early aversion to Intuitional Ethics” .... “I was 
forced to recognize the need of a fundamental ethical intuition.” 

... “In this state of mind I read Kant’s Ethics again.” ... . 
“What commended itself to me, in short, was Kant’s ethical prin- 
ciple rather than its metaphysical basis.” ... . “But the funda- 
mental principle seemed to me inadequate for the construction of 
a system of duties; and the more I reflected on it the more inade- 
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quate it appeared.” . . . . “On reflection it did not seem to me 
really to meet the difficulty that had led me from Mill to Kant: 
it did not settle finally the subordination of Self-Interest to Duty.” 

... “It was at this point then that the influence of Butler came 
in.” .... “I found in him with pleasure and surprise a view 
very similar to that which had developed itself in my own mind 
in struggling to assimilate Mill and Kant.” .... “That is, he 
recognized a ‘Dualism of the Governing Faculty’—or, as I prefer 
to say, ‘Dualism of the Practical Reason.’” . . . . “But the effect 
of his influence carried me a further step away from Mill: for 
I was led by it to abandon the doctrine of Psychological Hedon- 
ism, and to recognize the existence of ‘disinterested’ or ‘extra- 
regarding’ impulses to action.” . . . . “And this led me to recon- 
sider my relation to Intuitional Ethics.” “I had become... . an 
Intuitionist to a certain extent, for the supreme rule of aiming 
at the general happiness, as I had come to see, must rest on a 
fundamental moral intuition, if I was to recognize it as binding 
atall.” . ... “In this state of mind I had to read Aristotle again.” 

... “He gave us... . the Common Sense Morality of Greece, 
reduced to consistency by careful comparison.” .... “Might I not 
imitate this: do the same for our morality here and now?” : 
“This was the part of my book first written (Book III., chaps. 
i, xi.).” .... “I was then a Utilitarian again, but on an Intui- 
tional basis.” 

This very interesting autobiographical sketch—of which the 
above quotations are meant merely to give some indication of the 
trend—should be read in conjunction with an article by the same 
hand on “The Philosophy of T. H. Green,” which appeared in 
Mind for January, 1901. Taken together these throw a strong 
light on Professor Sidgwick’s mind and method. With an ex- 
traordinarily detached and dispassionate mind he analyzes the 
matter in hand, whatever it may be, and exhibits his own failures 
and shortcomings—whether conscious or unconscious—with the 
same engaging frankness with which he lays bare the shortcom- 
ings and failures of the thought he is examining. The reflection 
is irresistibly suggested, both by the autobiographical sketch and 
by the article in question, that the degree of validity and perman- 
ence of any system of ethics, depends most absolutely on the de- 
gree of validity and permanence which characterize the meta- 
physic (whether conscious or unconscious) and psychology of 
the author of that system. Professor Sidgwick in the preface 
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to the first edition of the Method of Ethics tells us its “plan and 
purpose is not in the main metaphysical or psychological.” Yet 
in the sketch now given of the development of the thought of 
which this book is the expression, we find him constantly faced by 
problems as to the nature of the Self and problems as to the re- 
lation of the Self to the Universe. He was not able to escape 
them. So far as he fails—and the sketch seems a confession of 
failure—to reach a unity in his thought, the failure occurs just 
here. “Psychological Hedonism” he is led to “abandon,” but “the 
Conflict between Interest and Duty” remained for him insoluble; 
he accepts a “Dualism of the Practical Reason.” 

The service rendered by Sidgwick to Ethics will perhaps be 
found analogous to the service rendered by Mill to Logic. In each 
case the method is so transparent, the difficulties that are unsur- 
mounted are presented with so much frankness, that the final fail- 
ure is more instructive than are many successes. Neither piece of 
work will need to be done again. 


Mary GILLILAND HUSBAND. 
LonpDoN. 


CRIME IN ITS RELATION TO SocrAL Procress. By Arthur Cleve- 
land Hall, Ph. D., Fellow in Sociology, Columbia, 1894-95. 
New York: The Columbia University Press, The Macmillan 
Company, agents. London: P. S. King and Son. 1902. 


Dr. Hall’s book, as Professor Giddings of Columbia University 
says in his introduction, is “a positive contribution to our present 
knowledge of this immensely important subject.” It is as its 
name indicates, an attempt to study some of the relations of crime 
to social progress. It is occupied chiefly with two great phases 
of the subject, namely, the evolutionary function of crime and 
punishment; and crime as a social product increasing with the 
increase of social prohibitions. 

Dr. Hall does not take up the physiological and psychological 
aspect of the study of criminology in which attention is focused 
on the individual and his relation to certain types of organization ; 
nor does he discuss the problems or principles of practical penol- 
ogy in their relation to criminal codes, prison administration, or 
preventive or corrective influences. His large book of four hun- 
dred pages and all the material he has gathered are devoted to the 
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illustration and proof of the single idea that crime is in large part 
a social product, increasing with the growth of knowledge, intelli- 
gence, and social morality—increasing because of this growth. 
At first sight it seems a curious proposition upon which to support 
the broadly optimistic conclusions of the author. His position 
could easily be misunderstood and we should certainly misunder- 
stand him if we suppose that one must “do evil that good may 
come,” a doctrine which was long ago condemned as irrational and 
immoral. The word “Crime” is so broad and varied in its ap- 
plication that we must find out just what Dr. Hall means by it. 
Professor Giddings in his introduction makes the position of the 
author clear. “While it would be absurd to say that civilization 
is promoted by an increase of crime, if by ‘increase,’ we mean a 
multiplication of evil deeds (the legal definition and the punish- 
ment of crime remaining the same), it is yet perfectly true to say 
that civilization in the long run is promoted by that ‘increase’ of 
crime which is caused by an extension of the category of acts 
branded by society as criminal, the total number of evil deeds re- 
maining unchanged.” 

“The creation of a new crime (that is, the branding by society of some 


form of conduct as criminal), always implies social punishment—a pun- 
ishment enforced to raise the community to a higher plane of life, nearer 


approach to the social idea. A new form of crime means either a step 
forward or a step backward for the nations using it. Wisely chosen, it 
is an active force driving men upward to a better, more truly social state 
of civilization; but the nation that persists in choosing its crimes wrongly 
is on the high road to degeneration and decay.” 


It is in this sense that the author confidently makes what other- 
wise would be a paradoxical declaration, that “the most civilized 
and progressive States have the most crime.” 

In the illustration of this proposition Dr. Hall surveys the whole 
field of the history of civilization. In the desire to get down to the 
very root of social organization he even devotes a chapter on so- 
cial punishment among animals. But about all that can be shown 
in this field is that the spirit of individual vengeance which still 
so largely dominates in the criminal codes of civilized people has 
a parallel in the crude law of reprisal found in the animal and 
rooted in the necessity of self defense. 

In the large space given to the savage races, while impressed 
with the industry and wide reading of the author, we are not im- 
pressed with the scientific character of a large number of the facts 
quoted from authors dealing with savage tribes. The observations 
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of casual travelers or even of missionaries of long residence among 
savage tribes are too apt to be superficial and unscientific. It 
would be an interesting and important contribution to the history 
of criminal law if the more prominent savage tribes could be 
thoroughly studied and their categories of offenses, procedure and 
punishment carefully noted, but doubtless here we should find as 
much variety in legal and local standards as exists in the forty-five 
States of our own Union. 

We are not quite as badly off as to data for making compari- 
sons among civilized nations, but the want of a uniform system of 
compiling criminal statistics either in this country or abroad ren- 
ders comparisons on many lines of absolutely no value. Thus the 
author allows himself to make comparisons between the different 
States of the Union based upon their prison population, a method 
as untrustworthy as basing comparisons on the number of arrests; 
for in the first case we have the variability in laws and in judges 
to deal with, and in the second case the comparative vigilance of 
the police. Thus the reduction in the population of various pris- 
ons is largely due to the abolition of the system of feeing sheriffs 
and to a better application of the law suspending sentence. 

In spite of the difficulty in making satisfactory comparisons in 
the realm of statistics a great number of facts are here brought 
together whose significance cannot be disputed, and which go to 
establish the author’s general proposition. While American sta- 
tistics are contradictory and our penal codes are confused and con- 
flicting, the whole trend of American legislation well illustrates 
the central thought of Dr. Hall’s book. In no country are laws 
made so rapidly and abundantly as in the United States. Some 
of these statutes represent reactions in social progress. Some are 
intolerant and unjust, but the great majority with the penalties at- 
tached to them represent and register new conceptions of social 
duty and progress. The category of offenses is greatly multiplied 
and in most cases in the interest of a higher standard of civiliza- 
tion. The absurd laws passed by some of our legislatures, though 
contributions to the curiosities of legislation, do not materially 
affect the general truth of the statement. 

Dr. Hall’s book is an interesting and valuable contribution to the 
history of social evolution and may be commended to those who, 
deploring the increase of crime, fail to make the distinctions which 


Dr. Hall has shown are so important. 
S. J. Barrows. 
New York. 
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THE OUTLINES oF METApPHysics, by John S. Mackenzie. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 


This book is intended primarily for those who are just beginning 
to study philosophy; but it would seem that Professor Macken- 
zie also intended to state his views for others than beginners. As 
an elementary text-book, the book is useful; it raises most of the 
problems of metaphysics and give some account of their connec- 
tion; but it suffers from not containing enough discussion of the 
views of those who disagree with its author, and is consequently 
unsatisfactory both for the beginner and for the more advanced 
student. The latter would feel from time to time annoyed at the 
manner in which the author discusses debateable points, and also 
by his frequent complete ignoring of the arguments for the other 
side. But this, though a defect, is, from another point of view, a 
thing of some usefulness, because it tends to excite a spirit of 
criticism, none the worse for its antagonism to Professor Macken- 
zie’s views. 

The book has also another defect. Perhaps vagueness is in- 
separable from such an elementary text book, but there are dif- 
ferent kinds of vagueness. When dealing with an emotionally 
interesting subject, Professor Mackenzie’s phraseology is vague— 
whether intentionally or not it is hard to say—for vague phrases 
often possess the capacity of arousing an emotional interest in 
the subject discussed : but there is always a danger that such vague- 
ness may depress rather than stimulate the reader, unless the 
author is especially careful to suit his language very aptly to his 
subject and his own feelings ; a restrained enthusiasm often tends 
to an expression which appears too nice; and often ‘it is sug- 
gestive of a personal pedantry. This last, however, is only a fault 
of style. 

It would have been better if Professor Mackenzie had devel- 
cped more arguments. His chapter on “Sensation” is especially 
open to criticism; for therein little or nothing is said of his view 
which all beginners are almost bound to hold. Professor 
Mackenzie may believe, and no doubt has reasons for believing, 
that realism is wrong; but it is a view deserving more attention 
than he has given it in his book. The naive realist is dismayed, 
and dissatisfied ; the crude realist is annoyed. The chapter on the 
various philosophic systems also seems to suffer from the same lack 
of arguments. Dualism is hardly to be dismissed by an appeal to 
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common sense, which holds that mind and matter interact. Dual- 
ism demands further discussion than this. Again of Materialism 
he says, that “anyone who has ever realized the fundamental anti- 
thesis between matter and thought, can hardly hold the view that 
thought can be regarded as a mode of matter, in the sense in which 
matter is contrasted with thought.” What exactly does mode 
here mean? Anyhow, Professor Mackenzie gives no argument 
against the view that consciousness is an Epiphenomenon, save 
the little which he has already said against Dualism. It is, of 
course, impossible to say everything about all the systems of 
philosophy in so small a book; and we cannot rightly accuse 
Professor Mackenzie of unfairness because he has not said more 
than he has; but the scantiness of the sketch deprives this chap- 
ter of all value. 

Professor Mackenzie goes on to deal with his own method, the 
genetic method. And here it is hard to follow him. It is hard to 
understand what he means exactly by “the process of the devel- 
opment of our experience.” He assumes that men do construct 
their own experiences, and then, assuming this, goes on to 
show how they construct it. Experience for Professor Mac- 
kenzie, seems to mean something actually put together, a con- 
struction. So things, objects, are not only logically analyzable 
into simpler elements, but also somehow actually pieced together 
out of those elements. He distinguishes three main stages of con- 
scious experience, sensation, perception and conception. But he 
admits that a purely sensational level of consciousness is impos- 
sible. But if there is no such thing as a purely sensational level 
of consciousness, surely what has been called sensation is nothing 
other than perception. Is not the sensation of a color really al- 
ways a perception of a color, i. ¢., a judgment that this color is 
related to this piece of space? And if there is no purely sensa- 
tional level of consciousness, can we in any sense be said to con- 
struct our sensations? Can a consciousness be said to construct 
anything of which it is not conscious? 

Though Professor Mackenzie gives no reason for holding any 
other view than that we know the world directly, that is that it is 
just what we perceive, he asserts that each individual constructs 
his own experience. “The world of matter and the world of 
thought,” he says, “are both ideal constructions.” Yet he says 
that experience is objective. This is difficult to follow. “It is 
emphatically one world that we know.” But how does Professor 
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Mackenzie pass from this plural, experiences, to the singular ex- 
perience? What reason has he, on his own principles, for be- 
lieving there are any other experiences? Each man makes a con- 
struction differing numerically if not qualitatively from the con- 
struction of each other man. How then, except by blind faith, 
can Professor Mackenzie assert that it is one world that we know? 

In summing up the results of his genetic survey, Professor 
Mackenzie says, “we now see that the world of matter and the 
world of thought, in the only sense in which these two can be set 
in opposition to one another, are both ideal constructions.” But 
this is just an assertion. Professor Mackenzie has not proved 
that each mind constructs its world. He has not even demon- 
strated the plausibility of such a view. And further, such a view 
leads to great difficulties ; it is difficult to see how Professor Mac- 
kenzie can avoid a solipsistic conclusion. “Our genetic survey” 
has put us in a position “to view the various elements of our ex- 
perience in relation to the whole of our experience,” he says; and 
this it may have done, but it has not shown that mind and matter 
are aspects of reality in the sense in which aspect is to be distin- 
guished from part. 

The last part of the book contains a discussion of various “‘con- 
structions,” perceptual, scientific, ethical, esthetic, religious, and 
speculative, and also criticises these “constructions.” There is 
much interesting reading in these last chapters ; but one’s estimate 
of the book will depend largely on one’s agreement or disagree- 
ment with Professor Mackenzie with regard to the subject dealt 
with in Part II. that is “his genetic method.” The book might 
have been more convincing if there had been more argument. As 
here set forth Professor Mackenzie’s philosophy does not convey 
conviction ; but, then, conviction is too much to expect from any 


philosopher. 
A. R. AINSWorRTH. 


Kinc’s CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


PRINCIPLES OF CLASS TEACHING. By J. J. Findlay, M. A. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., 1902. Pp. xx, 442. 


There are several reasons why we should look forward with 
interest to a volume from the pen of Dr. Findlay. He has had 
experience of more than one type of public school. His knowl- 
edge of the literature of pedagogy is of the widest, and he 
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has had the singular advantage of studying the subject in Ger- 
many, in an environment sympathetic, stimulating, and scientific. 
As for teachers, he knows the article in the rough as well as the 
finished product. And finally, he has had an almost unique op- 
portunity in the position he occupies at present, as the Head 
Master of what is in some respects a new type of school—the in- 
termediate school of Wales. He started with a clean sheet. He 
had not to struggle with the inertia of a staff trained in other 
ways, and with those vested interests which hamper the reformer 
in his attempts at reconstruction. He had a fair field for putting 
his principles to the test of experiment, and one result, at any 
rate, is the present volume, which is thus “the work of crafts- 
men who are carrying on school business under the ordinary con- 
ditions.” 

The book is not one to be dipped into. The author’s scope is 
so wide, the conception of his task so homogeneous, and his 
treatment so elaborate in its detail, that it can only be described 
by one of his own technical terms as a Methodtsche Einheit. It 
is a great deal more than a text-book for the neophyte. It is the 
reasoned work of a man who is saturated with the literature of his 
subject, who has retained an open mind, who has embodied the 
results of mature experience and reflection in a volume which, 
in its final form, will narrowly approach being a classic. 

The book has its defects, of course, but they are not defects in 
form. They are mainly due to the hurried preparation of the 
work for the press, for which the author makes a somewhat in- 
adequate apology in the preface—“it has necessarily been put to- 
gether in spare moments!” If within the next two years Dr. 
Findlay will bring out a second edition, his readers will pardon 
him. But, alas, they will not so readily condone the unhallowed 
outrage of such a misquotation from the “Jn Memoriam,” as “Let 
rnowledge grow from hour to hour.” It is as the concertina for 
shepherd’s pipe of oaten straw. It is a far worse slip than “Le 
Contrat Sociale,’ on p. 36. For which we condole with the 
author. 

Readers of this JourNAL will be interested to hear what is the 
attitude of Dr. Findlay towards the question of the teaching of 
Ethics in schools. He groups togother “Logic, Psychology, 
Ethics, Theology, and above all, Philosophy,” and forbids their in- 
trusion within the precincts of the school, “for they can only be 
apprehended by the adult mind.” “Civics and Economics .. . . are 
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forced on the pupil’s mind in defiance of psychology Let the 
terms be what you will—labor and capital, or bribery and corrup- 
tion—if the learner has no experience or analogous apperceiving 
concept to rely upon, he is deluding himself with idle words.” 
Let us see, then, what part is played by Bible lessons in the child’s 
life. “The Bible lesson is expressly intended as a supplement to 
the more personal and private influence of the Church and the 
home; for the pubiic school of the present day, being composed 
of pupils of immature development and of all variety of domestic 
upbringing, cannot venture to deal with the hidden life of the 
child; and where it ventures so to intrude, it pays the penalty. 
The Scriptures, as taught in an English institution for public edu- 
cation, ought to be limited to giving the pupils a proper acquaint- 
ance with the main thread of the story of the Old and New Tes- 
taments.” Here we must join issue with the author. If this 
be the ideal, it means the perpetuation of the reign of the “hand- 
book ;” it means inevitably a continued devotion to the system 
which is aptly typified by the cryptic lines :— 


‘Miss Ramoth-Gilead,’ take Jehoiakim, 
Let Abner by and spot Melchizedek. 


Apparently, then, the author is content to leave the child’s moral 


training to that elusive but potent element—the tone of the school, 
“The personal immediate influence of the teacher,” who is re- 
stricted, however by being forbidden “to deal with the hidden life 
of the child.” The Bible is not even to be taught as literature 
(p. 69) although (p. 68) one of the branches of the time-table is 
“Lessons in the Bible which is at once History and Literature.” 
As for the other subjects which are swept away with ruthless 
hand, we hope that some day, Dr. Findlay, who has a pretty taste 
for dialogue, will support his exclusion of Philosophy and Ethics 
from the curriculum of secondary schools, by a dialogue between 
himself and, shall we say, Mr. T. W. Dunn. The latter must, 
however, be drawn with more virility than the feeble creature 
who figures as “Old School” on pp. 303-308. As for civics, the 
ufficulty of teaching this subject, except to older children, is 
acknowledged even by the much abused Board of Education. But 
that is hardly a reason for its exclusion. We cannot see that 
there is much in Dr. Findlay’s objection that there is no basis of 
experience. A boy’s school life, if well-ordered and healthy, 
should teach him the meaning of “all for each” and “each for 
Vol. XIII.—No. 2 18 
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all.” Loyalty to the home, to the school, to the city, lead natur- 
ally to the larger patriotism. Surely the author’s objections ap- 
ply equally to history as a school subject. In fact, I cannot see 
how history can be taught without introducing the child to the 
fundamental principles which underlie the idea of the State. 
The school is a period of preparation for life in society and in 
tne State. The boy must be prepared to be a citizen, though, of 
course, as far as the school is concerned, his instruction in civic 
duties need only be of an elementary character. We cannot 
afford to turn out into the world a boy who is ignorant of the 
meaning attached to such expressions as:—The supremacy of 
the law, nationality. Nor need we. The materials are ready to 
hand. The one is illustrated by the government of the school. 
The other cannot be eliminated from history, if faithfully taught. 

There are many points on which Dr. Findlay speaks out boldly 
enough to please the most radical of reformers. While one 
agrees with what he says about the educational work of Bain, one 
cannot help feeling that there was no necessity for the author 
to have been quite so splenetic. With regard to the time at which 
the child should begin the study of Latin, we are glad to see that 
he postpones it to the age of thirteen. We note with unmixed 
pleasure the support he gives to the system which he calls the 
“intensive plan” of continuous study at a single branch of work. 
The Time-Tables in the volumes will show to those who are 
initiated that the author is a past-master of a very difficult part 
of his professional labors. Finally we must warn the reader 
that Dr. Findlay is not writing with the fear of examinations 
before his eyes. He is writing for masters who wish to educate 


the children committed to their care. 
W. J. GREENSTREET. 


STRouD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


THE EruHIcAL PHILOsopHy oF SipGwick. Nine Essays, Critical 
and Expository. By F. H. Hayward, M. A., B. Sc. (Lond.) 
B. A. (Cantab.) Fellow of the College of Preceptors. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., 1901. 


Mr. Hayward is a Fellow of the College of Preceptors and his 
book is doubtless intended primarily for the use of students who 
are obliged to carry on their philosophical studies remote from lec- 
tures and classrooms. The book seems admirably suited to be a 
handbook to such study. 
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Mr. Hayward is, as becomes an interpreter, very sympathetic 
to his subject. His object is to “assess Sidgwick’s ethical sys- 
tem as a whole.” To that end he does not follow the plan of the 
“Methods,” expounding as he goes, but he draws up “a summary 
of the positive doctrines of the ‘Methods,’” “to prevent the ele- 
mentary student losing his way,” and proceeds to expound these 
doctrines with constant and copious reference to Sidgwick’s own 
words. This is followed by an endeavor to show wherein Sidg- 
wick was influenced by Mill, Kant and Butler; influence contin- 
ually acknowledged by Sidgwick himself. A chapter is devoted 
to Sidgwick’s attitude towards the doctrine of evolution, and a 
chapter to his treatment of the “Freewill Problem.” Then fol- 
lows a chapter on “The Incorrigibility of Egoism,” and this is 
probably the best in the book, from the point of view of exposi- 
tion. It does not seem to the present reviewer to be satisfactory, 
regarded as an ultimate criticism of Sidgwick’s position. 

Mr. Hayward makes good his contention that Egoism is “tri- 
umphant,” “powerfully entrenched,” in Sidgwick’s philosophy. 
He finds no bridge from his Egoism to his Utilitarianism. “Here 
then is dualism.” His conclusion is that “the ‘Methods of Ethics’ 
is more dangerous to hedonism than any hostile work has ever 
been.” In a chapter headed “Sidgwick and the Idealists,” the 
relation is considered of the “Methods” to “the idealistic, Trans- 
cendental, Hegelian or Neo-Kantian School.” “All these adjec- 
tives,’ adds Mr. Hayward, in a note, “are more or less unsatis- 
factory.” ‘The views of Green and Bradley,” he says, “are vir- 
tually identical but in the following exposition of the relations 
between Sidgwick’s system and that of the idealists, Green will 
be taken as the conciliatory and Bradley as the bellicose repre- 
sentative of the latter.” 

Elsewhere Mr. Hayward speaks of “the ponderous verbosity of 
the Prolegemena,” and “the scintillating epigrams of ‘Ethical 
Studies.’” He is evidently not in sympathy with either writer, 
and it is perhaps not inferring too much from the internal evi- 
dence afforded by the book before us to hazard the surmise that 
Mr. Hayward has not devoted the extended and sympathetic study 
to “the Idealists” that he evidently has given to “the ethical 
Philosophy of Sidgwick.” 

But though in these matters our author seems to betray his 
limitations, the book is characterized throughout by a strikingly 
frank and unprejudiced presentation of his subject matter, by the 
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constant aim of putting his readers in possession of the real posi- 
tion of each writer referred to, and by the copiousness of refer- 
ence and quotation by which students are helped to form their 


own judgments. 
Mary GILLILAND HusBANp. 


LONDON. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS AND METHODS OF INSTRUCTION; 
Selected papers by S. S. Laurie, Professor of Education in 
the University of Edinburgh. Cambridge University Press, 


IQoI. 


Professor Laurie has long been known as an independent 
thinker in philosophy, and, among teachers acquainted with Scot- 
tish education, he has been regarded as a safe guide in the ex- 
position of educational theory. He offers in these pages a selec- 
tion from volumes published in earlier days, “treating of sub- 
jects of permanent interest.” About one-third of the space is oc- 
cupied with topics relating to the professional study of educa- 
tion, and this portion of the volume ought to be read with care 
in English universities and colleges just now, for the recent 
order in Privy Council will give a great stimulus to the whole 
movement for the higher training of teachers. Professor Laurie 
always handles his subject with sturdy common sense, combined 
with a lofty ideal of the function of the teacher and of the uni- 
versity, and his views have come now to be accepted by all, ex- 
cept the most reactionary of university tutors. 

Another series of papers deals with administrative prob- 
lems,—especially with those centering round the functions of 
various types of school, and here his contributions are a little 
out of date. Most of them were written before 1890, and he has 
added here and there a footnote, showing that many of the doc- 
trines he proclaims have been finally accepted by government. 
Hence this portion of his book has its special value as throwing 
light on the history of educational ideas in Great Britain since 
1870; incidentally they illustrate the service which Professor 
Laurie has rendered in the promotion of reform during the same 
period. Finally, we have three or four papers on special branches 
of instruction, History, Geography, Religious Teaching. Here 
we find the same firm hold of principles, based on a lofty con- 
ception of man’s duty, together with a practical workmanlike 
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appreciation of the conditions under which the teacher performs 
his office. To the present writer, familiar rather with German 
than with Scottish “pedagogy,” it is interesting to observe the 
many points in which Laurie’s exposition agrees with the prin- 
ciples underlying the work of Herbart. Space will scarcely per- 
mit of any detailed criticism: we trust Professor Laurie has 
not yet laid aside his pen: some of his papers, such as the last, 
on “Authority in Relation to Discipline” offer a most suggestive 


outline on topics which merit fwler treatment. 
J. J. Frypray. 


CARDIFF. 


PRINCIPLES OF PoLiticAL Economy. By J. S. Nicholson, M. A., 
D. Se. Vol. III. 


The publication of the third volume of Professor Nicholson’s 
Principles of Political Economy is an occasion of interest to all 
economists. The present volume is also of interest to the student 
of ethics in so far as it deals with those subjects which are on 
tne border line between the two sciences. 

From the point of view of the ethicist the most interesting part 
of the subject will be the early chapters of Book V, in which Dr. 


Nicholson examines certain “Economic Ideals.” The point on 
which the author most insists would seem to be that life is some- 
thing much wider than the pursuit of wealth in any but the very 
broadest sense. Hence the insufficiency of mere economic hypo- 
thesis to explain social life, and the futility of seeking any one 
principle as the ideal of economic conduct. To enforce this point 
a brief examination is made of the two opposing principles of 
“minimum interference” and of “maximum utility.” 

It is argued that Adam Smith himself was fully conscious that 
the principle of natural liberty must always be limited by that of 
natural justice. Dr. Nicholson himself appears to hold that 
natural liberty must be controlled by a principle of self-realiza- 
tion achieved in “the voluntary imitation of Christ.” 

In the consideration of the opposite doctrine of “maximum 
utility,” a deduction from the general system of utilitarianism, 
he questions Sidgwick’s contention that individualism tends to 
increasing inequality of income and also that such inequality is 
condemned by “the common sense of mankind” (a phrase which 
we agree to be a “very respectable, but a very empty expression’’). 
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Dr. Nicholson’s chief objection to utilitarianism seems however 
to be the old one that it is a counsel of perfection we cannot at- 
tain unto and that it lends itself to a casuistry which destroys its 
usefulness. We have said that Dr. Nicholson seems to find his 
true economic ideal in a somewhat esoteric Christianity. In the 
last chapter of the book he gives a confession of faith—a prac- 
tice which appears to be becoming quite common with writers 
on the various sciences. For many this chapter setting forth 
in brief form what is really evangelicalism tinged with rational- 
ism and evolutionism will be of much interest. We cannot but 
feel that whatever its intrinsic merit or interest it is out of place. 
It is unnecessary to say that the whole volume maintains the 
literary style and force which are associated with Dr. Nicholson’s 
writing. 
C. I. Hamitton. 
University CoLLece, CARDIFF. 


THe Hanp or Gop 1n AMERICAN History. By Robert Ellis 
Thompson, S. T. D. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


We feel that if it were not for what Dr. Thompson would prob- 
ably regard the chief virtue of his book, namely the preaching, 
his sketch of the development of our great nation from the early 
Colonial days to the end of the war with Spain would be very 
satisfactory. There is nothing mare easy, and nothing less con- 
vincing, than to show how Providence does things. One simply 
chooses those points in which we have prospered to illustrate 
“His” (Dr. Thompson slips once, and refers to Providence as 
“It”) fostering care; and those points in which we have been af- 
flicted to illustrate His just chastisement. The whole method 
is unscientific in the extreme; and it is all the more deplorable 
in a man who has confessed (p. 57) that “it is not permitted for 
any one to play privy councillor to the Almighty.” 

Barring this fundamental dissatisfaction with Dr. Thompson’s 
book, then, we may recognize the careful, lucid, patriotic sketch 
of American history which he has written. Especially good, it 
seems to us, are his account of the estrangement between the 
colonies and the mother country following on the Restoration of 
the Stuarts, and his emphasis on the contributions of the earlier 
immigrant to our national unity. 

Besides occasional infelicities of style, there are one or two 
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pieces of carelessness in the book. On page 60, for example, the 
author classes Gates with Burgoyne, Howe, and Carleton, as a 
British general—our hero of Saratoga! And twice on page 183 
he speaks of the war with Spain as coming “in the summer of 


1899.” 


Davin SAVILLE Mu2ZZEY. 
New YorK. 
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